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EDITORIAL NOTES 


To the Members of the Association : 


In the matter of relationships with the Federal Government 
certainly considerable progress has been made. 

In July (as indicated in the Annual Report on another page), 
the NRA exempted the colleges and other agencies from the 
codes of fair competition and recognized the validity of the 
contention that most privately-controlled, non-profit making 
colleges are public institutions. 

The ERA, since the Annual Meeting, as you know, has given 
similar recognition to privately-controlled institutions through 
the part-time student employment plan now in operation in 
many institutions. 

A notable response by individual colleges and by groups of 
colleges followed immediately upon our announcement to you 
that the Walsh-Guyer Bill had been introduced in the Senate 
and the House, and the interest and support of members of 
Congress are most gratifying. Senator Walsh has written, ‘‘I 
am certain the suggestions you have made will be very helpful 
in arousing interest among the different Senators in my Bill.’’ 


The Sub-Committee of the House on Banking and Currency, 


before whom a hearing was held in behalf of the Guyer Bill, has 
indicated informally that it will report the Bill out to the full 
Committee. A conference has been held under the guidance of 
Mr. Guyer with some of the Directors of the RFC. They took a 
sympathetic attitude toward our Bill and interposed no objec- 
tions. Director Jones has now publicly approved the principle 
of direct loans by the Federal Government in so far as industry 
is concerned. 

The information given above, and the fact, with which you 
are familiar, that the President of the United States has not 
registered objections, probably constitute the most significant 
facts set forth in this resumé of progress. 

The friends of this Bill have a long fight ahead and the only 
way to expedite matters effectively is for interested college rep- 
resentatives to continue to fertilize the minds of their own Con- 
gressional delegations and particularly of the members of the 
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committees listed hereafter. As Mr. Guyer has written: ‘‘Scores 
of bills for the aid of every sort of industry and institution are 
before the Sub-Committee and it is only by a showing of public 
interest and sentiment that this Bill can be enacted into law.’’ 

The support of the Chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Education and the fact that the Walsh-Guyer Bill 
constitutes an amendment to the RFC Act make it imperative 
that the merits of the Bill be brought especially to the attention 
of the following Committeemen. The Bill will receive attention 
first in the House Committee. 


A. Members of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: Steagall, Alabama, Chairman; Goldsborough, 
Maryland; Prall, New York; Busby, Mississippi; Reilly, 
Wisconsin; Hancock, North Carolina; Williams, Mis- 
souri; Disney, Oklahoma; Cross, Texas; Spence, Ken- 
tuecky; Chureh, California; Brown, Michigan; Sisson, 
New York; Farley, Indiana; Meeks, Illinois; Kopple- 
man, Connecticut; Scrugham, Nevada; Luce, Massa- 
chusetts; Beedy, Maine; Stokes, Pennsylvania; Hol- 
lister, Ohio; Wolcott, Michigan; Cavicchia, New Jersey ; 
Wadsworth, New York; Simpson, Jr., Illinois. 


B. Members of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: Fletcher, Florida, Chairman; Glass, Virginia; 
Wagner, New York; Barkley, Kentucky; Bulkley, Ohio; 
Gore, Oklahoma; Costigan, Colorado; Reynolds, North 
Carolina; Byrnes, South Carolina; Bankhead, Alabama; 
McAdoo, California; Adams, Colorado; Norbeck, South 
Dakota; Goldsborough, Maryland; Townsend, Jr., Dela- 
ware; Walcott, Connecticut; Carey, Wyoming; Couzens, 
Michigan ; Steiwer, Oregon; Kean, New Jersey. 


Our strength lies in the goodness of our cause. We are not 
asking for charity. We seek no appropriation to colleges. We 
ask only that the Federal Government give to the colleges the 
benefit of its borrowing power. Every college must make its 
own case in the matter of security, in case the Bill becomes law. 

WiuuiaM M. Lewis, President 
DANIEL L. Marsu, Legislative Representative 
Rosert L. Kewtuy, Executive Secretary 


March 25, 1934. 














THE SEARCH FOR VALUES THROUGH CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


EDMUND D. SOPER 
PRESIDENT OF OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


S this the right statement of the subject I am asked to discuss? 

As it is, it would seem to imply that there might be some value 
more ultimate than character which is to be an object of our 
search. But is that so? If centuries of education in Europe 
and Asia, not to speak of America, have taught us anything at 
all they surely have made it clear that unless moral values are 
made a part of the aim in education it is futile. I take it that 
character is an ultimate in our educational program and is to be 
sought as an end and not as a means to a more significant end 
beyond itself. So I am of the opinion that what I should discuss 
is the place character development should have in a college of 
liberal arts and some consideration of the direction to be taken 
to make it effective. 

We are halted at the very start by the knowledge that there 
are those who do not accept this position, who are convinced that 
character development is no part of the rightful program of a 
college of liberal arts. How character is to be achieved they do 
not make clear; all they state is that it is not an objective which 
should form a part of the conscious aim of the college education. 
I do not feel that this is the time to enter into a discussion of this 
fundamental point. We are convinced that were we to neglect 
our duty at this point we would be betraying a sacred trust laid 
on us with deep solicitude by our constituency. We may differ 
as to method; we are at one in our purpose. I suppose our im- 
mediate reaction is something like this—what were all else we are 
doing or attempting to do if honesty, honor, purity, fairness, 
unselfishness, self-control, dependableness, team-play, earnest- 
ness, reverence for personality, sense of justice, consideration for 
others, and other items which quickly come to mind, do not com- 
mand the lives of those we are sending out into society. 

It is a truism among us to say that the four years spent in 
college are formative years, the years of transition from boyhood 
and girlhood into manhood and womanhood. It is also true, I 
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am convinced, that what takes place during this period is not 
only formative but has a certain element of finality about it. 
What men and women are as they leave college they are likely to 
remain, at least in general direction and purpose. It seems al- 
most impossible for most of us to see how we could possibly es- 
cape the responsibility to deal with this problem. It looks to us 
primary and inescapable. Now I am quite sure that there is an 
approach which will help us to realize the significance of our re- 
lations to character development better than might otherwise be 
possible. This approach is through the college curriculum. 

It is possible to consider the college curriculum either nar- 
rowly or broadly. By narrowly I mean the curriculum as it was 
historically and as it is to a considerable extent even today. I 
refer to the list of courses which are offered by the various de- 
partments in which examinations are given and which count in 
making up the 120 or more semester hours for graduation. 
Within these limits some courses may be devoted to ethical in- 
struction and the hoped-for character development. Even when 
such courses are offered there is frequently the question as to the 
aim which such a course should have. Should it be for character 
development or should it be, as are other courses in the curricu- 
lum, for intellectual development? Waiving for the moment the 
question whether anything with which our minds deal can be 
solely ethical or solely intellectual, I am of the opinion that the 
answer is almost altogether in the hands of the teacher. He 
teaches with a primary aim and with other subsidiary aims in 
mind and that determines what the course may mean. In any 
ease let us remember that an instructor, though he be careful 
even to the point of being fastidious to make his work intellectu- 
ally respectable, may readily make his course very profitable 
ethically to his students. 

But even where such courses are not to be found in a eurricu- 
lum there is still ample opportunity for character development 
in the college course. There is the high ethical character of the 
professor or instructor which will probably mean more in moral 
development than anything else. It makes little difference what 
his subject may be, a man’s character comes out and is recog- 
nized with unerring instinet by his students, and nothing is more 
important and nothing can take its place. So it may truly be 
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said that character development becomes a feature of our work 
with a kind of inevitability—it operates willy-nilly. But we 
may go farther. The constant insistence on accuracy, prompt- 
ness in doing assigned work, close application to the task in hand, 
satisfaction in work well done, hard study to master fundamental 
principles, honor and pride in doing one’s own work, and the 
self-respect which follows successful attainment—what is all this 
but a most important element in the character development proc- 
ess? It is basic—I think we all recognize that. Many a man has 
found himself in a real sense in a class in mathematics or in lan- 
guage, and looks back with gratitude to what seemed the cruel 
constraint of the canny old professor who knew what he was 
about. We may long ago have forgotten, we doubtless have, the 
text-book lesson over which we groaned but we are what we are 
today partly because of the deeper lesson learned in that course. 
Such lessons as these are to be derived, as I have said, from a 
college curriculum in which there may be no definite courses on 
ethics, so do what we may the college is actually the field of 
moral development and ethical insight. 

All that has been said has been on the basis of what I have 
called the narrow view of the curriculum. But there is another, 
a wider view, which I am sure will occupy our attention far more 
in the days to come than it has done in the past. I refer to the 
inclusion of so-called extra-curricular activities in the curricu- 
lum. I need only refer to the history of the last half century in 
American college education to bring to mind the transition which 
has been taking place. Many activities which when I was in col- 
lege in the 90’s were not in the curriculum at all have taken their 
place there with due decorum by the side of the hoary, well- 
established disciplines. I think of English (the man who was 
the first professor of English in the University where I have the 
honor to serve now is just resigning at the present time), Speech, 
Debate, Journalism, not to mention others. The movement is 
still active and is taking on phases which cause grave concern to 
the conservative. I am not at all afraid; in fact I am rejoicing 
in the prospect of arriving at the goal of completeness, when, to 
give myself away completely, every activity in and out of our 
present curriculum which makes its contribution to the complete 
development of the human personality shall be considered a part 
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of the college curriculum. This, then, is the wider view of the 
curriculum as I see it. 

The movement, as I said, still continues. In how many col- 
leges the athletic management is entirely faculty management. 
In how many institutions all athletic directors and full-time 
coaches for the various forms of sport are appointed or elected 
in exactly the same manner with other members of the faculty. 
That has been true with us and many other institutions for quite 
a number of years. What is this but the inclusion of athletics 
within the curriculum? Attention may be called to the obvious 
fact that credits are not given which count towards graduation ; 
but what of that? Is not the far more important consideration 
the fact that athletics rightly handled make a most important 
contribution to the developing personality of our students? 
Where better than in games can they learn fair play, team-work, 
self-control, and the necessity of playing hard if they are to win? 
And are not these as important as anything else learned in col- 
lege? It seems to me that ultimately, when we have gotten the 
right perspective, it is from the standpoint of the contribution 
which they may make to the desirable objectives of college life 
that inter-college athletics will either stay or go. It cannot be 
on the basis of finances, or the pleasure it may furnish the pub- 
lie, even including our own graduates, that we shall finally settle 
down to an adequate and valid program of athletic sports. But 
the movement I am discussing is on us and I think we shall see 
it finished very soon. 

What I have in mind further is that even the social activities 
in our colleges must come within the wide-reaching net of our 
enlarging curriculum. This is not as much prophecy as it may 
seem. It is actually on us now. What does the enlarging scope 
of the task of our deans of men and deans of women mean? Just 
this, that we are coming very rapidly to recognize our responsi- 
bility for another highly significant factor in the life of our stu- 
dent body. And again it is to be noted that in the very nature 
of the case grades cannot be given, and again the answer must 
be, what of it? It is highly important; it has much to do with 
the life and happiness of those under our care, and that is the 
decisive fact which is determining our attitude towards the cur- 
riculum and its definition. What I am sure of is that in the end 
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we shall realize that everything that enters into the making of 
men and women is our responsibility and cannot be evaded. 

Nor am I to be turned aside by the thought which I recognize 
full well that in athletics and in social life student initiative is 
altogether essential. Both these activities would die without it 
and ought to die. They cannot be imposed upon students from 
the outside or from above; they must be the students’ very own, 
so that they can be enthusiastic over what they do as if it be- 
longed to them and was meant for them and fitted into their 
wants and desires. What I am coming to is that in everything 
in college, and I really mean just that, the principle on which we 
must more and more operate is that of faculty-student coopera- 
tion. The student mind needs the experience and the steadiness 
of those who are older, and without student dynamic and youth- 
ful urge nothing moves at all. It is our problem and it requires 
more study than we have given it. There are reaches in which 
we may hesitate to acknowledge this prineple as valid but which 
I feel we may move into with confidence and hopefulness. Even 
in the more definitely curricular activities there may be more 
cooperation between faculty and students. I have no idea of 
suggesting that students should usurp the authority of faculty 
in curricular matters but that the student viewpoint is impor- 
tant, that students have wisdom too, that they have suggestions 
to make which will assist greatly in the solution of many a prob- 
lem we have long been wrestling with. 

Now I am sure you have the right to challenge me to show 
why I should have taken so much time as this digression on the 
curriculum. It was to show the enlarging field of responsibility 
which stretches out on all sides as we seek to discover our educa- 
tional task. Every phase of college life is significant because at 
every point the student is face to face with duty, his duty to him- 
self and to all with whom he is related, and all this means the 
opportunity of character development. 

There is still another consideration which cannot be escaped. 
There are many criticisms of colleges in the air. Here is one 
which came just at the turn of the year from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. ‘‘As a mat- 
ter of fact,’’ he says, ‘‘many of us are beginning to wonder if 
the colleges themselves are as vital as they should be in furnish- 
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ing the leadership to enable youth today to grapple in an adven- 
turous way with the realities of the coming day.’’ This is but 
one out of many. In general they divide themselves into two 
kinds, those which call attention to defects and inadequacies in 
the methods the colleges are using, and those which criticize our 
fundamental aims, our failure to send out young men and women 
fitted to cope with present-day problems. The only conclusion 
we can reach is that, rightly or wrongly, the public is expecting 
more of us than they are getting. It is true that our colleges are 
a cross-section of society and cannot help but be, but that is not 
a satisfying answer to give the interested and intelligent public, 
our constituency. They think colleges should be more than that; 
they want them to be on a decidedly higher level; they expect 
our students to receive in college what they cannot secure else- 
where. They look for signs of moral as well as intellectual lead- 
ership. Whatever we may decide as to the place character de- 
velopment should have in our program, the public is quite clear 
about it. We must give it an important place, second to none, or 
fail to live up to our responsibility. The questions which men 
face today, whether those which are more or less personal or 
those which have to do with the wider relations in society, eco- 
nomic, national, racial, and international, all involve the question 
of right and wrong. The ethical clings to them with stubborn 
insistence, whatever our moral theory may be. The problems 
eannot be fuirly faced without a moral decision. Men and 
women realize this clearly and demand that we give direction to 
the minds of young people and cause them to accept the moral 
burden which the life of today presents to them. 

After beginning my preparation for this paper I came upon 
an article so suggestive and so penetrating that I cannot refrain 
from using it freely. It is an article in the current (January, 
1934) issue of The International Review of Missions. It is en- 
titled ‘‘The Function of the Christian College’’ and is written 
by Dr. A. G. Hogg, Principal and Professor of Philosophy in the 
Madras Christian College, India. I knew what to expect, for I 
have followed the work of this educator for many years through 
two volumes from his pen and a number of significant articles 
which have come to my attention. He speaks, of course, from 
the standpoint of a missionary, but I discover that his problem 
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is at bottom our problem. He is asking himself about present- 
ing the Christian gospel to Hindu students, but that is so close 
to the problem of character development that what he says is 
most pertinent. His whole paper is really a discussion of the 
teacher, for after all our problem is primarily that of our fac- 
ulty. Character development depends upon faculty-student 
contact. What kind of men and women are we? That is the 
ever-recurring question which we find ourselves asking. 

During his years in Madras Dr. Hogg found himself changing 
his viewpoint, slowly but surely. At first it was a matter of dis- 
covering what was to be his approach and, when he had found 
it, to convey his message in public address. Later he came to 
the conclusion that his best approach was through personal in- 
terviews with individual students. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘for a 
time I almost became guilty of the absurdity of supposing that 
in an ideal missionary college personal work of this kind would 
be a Christian teacher’s main preoccupation. Not until my third 
period of service was running its course did I reach a very dif- 
ferent view, which subsequent experience has only confirmed and 
developed.’’ He did not cease to ‘‘ascribe immense value to in- 
timate personal effort on behalf of individuals,’’ but he came to 
feel that ‘‘a college professor’s discharge of the duties of his 
ordinary college timetable is capable of being a greater contribu- 
tion . . . than the seemingly more missionary kinds of activity 
in which he may spend his margin of leisure.’” What he had in 
mind was that a big personality could impress students so deeply 
that when all is considered this relationship was the best caleu- 
lated to bring about the desired results. It becomes easier to 
believe in God, he suggests, when students believe in a man like 
that; they feel more ashamed when they do wrong ‘‘because in 
that man they have watched the strength and beauty of good- 
ness.’’? But he must be a really big personality to have this 
effeet. Dr. Hogg finds a response I am sure in our hearts when 
he eries out for more big men in our educational enterprise. 

But he began to realize that there are not big men enough to 
go around. Most of us administrators and members of our fac- 
ulties are quite ordinary people, and the prospects are not bright 
that we shall be able to secure enough of the kind we want—or 
become much bigger ourselves. What are we to do? It is here 
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that Dr. Hogg has a most constructive suggestion. To use his 
own words, ‘‘For the impracticable dream of a staff composed 
exclusively of outstanding personalities, may we not substitute a 
big-souled fellowship composed of ordinary personalities devel- 
oped to their maximum by facing, in intimate comradeship, the 
challenge to a great undertaking?’’ ‘‘Uncommonly big-souled 
fellowships of quite ordinary men’’—that is his idea, and I can 
think of nothing else so practicable and so challenging to us who 
are in a task so much like his. 

There is another step, however, to be taken. What is to be 
our technique and the content of what we wish to convey? One 
of the principles for our guidance is that of the unity of per- 
sonality. We cannot deal with one element in human life with- 
out touching all. We are not built in water-tight compartments. 
The old faculty psychology is dead, very dead; even though we 
may have the well-known faculties, they are not independent of 
each other but form a real unity in an organic whole. We must 
remember that this unity is so pervasive that every activity of 
the human spirit is an opportunity for character development. 
It is not so much the inculcation of ethical rules or even princi- 
ples as it is the actual doing of right things ana thereby entering 
into the deeper meaning of right and wrong. The students must 
be initiated into the fellowship of unselfishness and right doing 
and healthy attitudes. This is in striking contrast to dry moral- 
izing and learning moral saws. Students are interested in real 
living relationships and this must become our point of departure. 

Shall there be definite teaching, by lecture and discussion and 
from text-books? I do not see how that can be avoided; in fact, 
it is to be welcomed. It is one of our academic ways of doing 
things and cannot be discarded at this important point. But it 
is exceedingly important that we know what to teach and in 
what perspective and in what relations. Students—and every- 
body else for that matter—are in great confusion on moral ques- 
tions. Traditions do not hold as they once did and the voices 
that are crying out to them are a discordant bedlam of sounds. 
They are told there is a ‘‘riew morality,’’ though when it is ex- 
amined there is little that is new and much that is immoral. It 
strikes at the roots of our whole social system as that is based 
down solidly on the family. Is there not a clamant need for 
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clear and vigorous teachings? And back of this and other as- 
pects of life which have been touched by the changing moral sys- 
tems which are being presented today is the whole Romantic 
Movement with its emphasis on emotion, whose rights are with- 
out limit, unchecked and undirected by a judgment based on 
critical study and the acceptance of very definite standards. 
The standards have come down to us, as Irving Babbitt never 
tires of telling us, from one or_both of the traditions of which we 
are the inheritors, the heritage of classical antiquity and the 
heritage of Christianity. To do this means much more than the 
learning of virtues and their contrasting vices; it means the re- 
lating of literature and history to moral systems and their devel- 
opment and decay, thus making the study as fascinating as it is 
important, covering the whole field of human interest from which 
nothing is foreign or irrelevant. It has been said that history 
is past ethics. What I have in mind is as broad as that. The 
study of biography is again another source of material and bids 
fair to have a much larger place in academic fields than it has 
been accorded in times gone by. 

I am convinced, however, that we have not gone far enough 
even yet. The point at which the thoughtful student is seeking 
light more than at any other is that of the underlying assump- 
tions of morality and ethical theory. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether a student believes he is pure mechanism or 
a personality, whether, on the other hand, he is ‘‘a worm of the 
dust’’ or a child of God. The most important quest of the stu- 
dent today is a satisfying philosophy of life and until he has 
found it he is like a ship without a rudder or a man in the forest 
trying to find his way to the clearing but lost. He is looking for 
a viewpoint, a direction, which will lead him out into the open 
where he can realize the meaning of life and come to at least a 
working understanding of its laws and its outcome. Nothing 
else will suffice. It is what ‘‘all the world’s a-seeking’’ and will 
not be content until it is found. Is the universe morally sound, 
is it at bottom congenial to nobleness, is it ‘‘on the side of the 
angels,’’ or is it a purposeless chaos with no aim and no concern 
for the things of culture and uprightness? So I am led to the 
conclusion that underneath all else the search for character is 
the search for the foundations on which character must be built. 

This is quite different from the social gospel, as we know it 
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today, but it is in no deep sense antagonistic. Character cannot 
be developed without the outward reference to the problems 
which our society is facing. I mean of course the problems of 
peace and war, racial relationships, capitalism versus socialism, 
poverty and wealth, democracy, and the various forms of autoc- 
racy being tried in the world—all these and others. None of us 
could for a moment think of an educated man or woman at the 
present time being ignorant or indifferent when the peoples are 
erying for an answer to their appalling needs and their unful- 
filled hopes. I could go on but it is not necessary. We must 
set ourselves to right a world that is upside down. 

But we may look a little deeper even than this. Suppose we 
do accomplish our aims or a satisfying modicum of them, what 
then? Another goal looms up and we find ourselves baffled. Is 
life just a succession of problems, which are so related that one 
leads on to another, as important as its predecessor and still un- 
solved? The danger is that a nerve-racking sense of futility is 
likely to come down like a London fog over our minds and cause 
our hands to fall limp at our sides. Only a philosophy of life 
which has thought things through enables a man to face all the 
facts of life and not be in despair when he realizes their mean- 
ing. There are many evidences of a sense of frustration, of dis- 
couragement, and even of despair in the world. Look at the 
mounting number of suicides and the disillusionment which is 
on all sides. We may be sure that with all the rejoicing at the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment which is heard on every 
side, there is yet to come the ‘‘morning after.’’ Things must 
be thought through and lived through until life is based on an 
unshakable foundation before character becomes solidified. We 
are after a lasting inner peace; without it nothing solid can be 
built up. This cannot be achieved by the mere following of 
rules. It comes by an earnest and intelligent direction of life 
towards what is best in truth and beauty and goodness. 

Just one step farther, for like many if not all of you I am 
a religious man, a Christian. We think of America as a Chris- 
tian country, but do we have an adequate conception in our edu- 
cational circles of the enormous deposits of unworked ore which lie 
around us on every side? Our heritage is Christian but do our 
colleges make use of this material as they might? We have a 
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Christian tradition, we have the Holy Scriptures ready at hand, 
we have centuries of history with the lessons it has to teach, we 
have the example and inspiration of noble men and women who 
have exemplified their creed in life, men and women. sound at 
the very core, in the midst of distresses more galling than those 
we are called upon to experience, and, beyond even that, we 
have at the center of all One whom we have been given the right 
to call Father. He is what He is to us because He is the Al- 
mighty One and also because He is righteous; His righteousness 
is increasingly proving itself to be woven of the very texture 
of reality; and that righteousness has been lived out in Jesus 
Christ in human terms so that it can be understood by men and 
women like you and me who live under the same conditions. 
This is our heritage, but it has hardly been touched. It is the 
final solution, many of us confidently believe, of the problem 
of character development. 





The annual meetings of the Association of American Colleges 
and allied organizations will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, the week 
of January 14, 1935. The Atlanta Biltmore will be the hotel 
headquarters. The Association meeting will open Thursday morn- 
ing, January 17 and continue through Friday morning, January 
18. It is desirable to make early reservations. 











THE SEARCH FOR VALUES THROUGH EXPRESSION 
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se" [HE Search for Values’’—-the theme which has been chosen 

for this annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, seems most pertinent and timely, for we in America 
today are greatly concerned about cur spiritual destiny. The 
author of a recent survey of American culture says in his pre- 
face that ‘‘no nation of the Western world has produced so vast 
a literature of disillusion.’’ ‘‘ Most of this literature,’’ he states, 
‘dates from the days of prosperity. The recent collapse of the 
economic system is merely a tragic postscript. The entire out- 
fit of mass ideals and stereotypes that grew up with that system 
has suffered a mortal shock. In its songs, its anecdotes, its popu- 
lar magazines, its movies, its plays, the nation is satirizing itself 
with a torrent of bitter laughter. Beneath that laughter is a 
genuine and growing concern about the quality of American 
life.’’ 

This author’s thesis is that there is a great opportunity for a 
genuine American culture, if we can only rid ourselves of the 
preoccupation of material values which has consumed so much 
of our energies in the past, and concentrate upon ‘‘those achieve- 
ments in thought, word or deed which constitute a permanent 
enrichment of the human heritage, and add to the meaning and 
the beauty of the life of man.’’ 

If it be true that the American people are concerned about 
their spiritual destiny, it should be a day of real rejoicing among 
the American colleges; for who should be more concerned about 
the quality of American life than the colleges? Were they not 
organized originally, and are they not maintained now, by a 
benevolent constituency in order that the leaders of American 
life should have training in the spiritual values of life? The 
colleges traditionally have championed the causes of high ideal- 
ism against a sordid materialism; of the supreme worth of the 
individual against the actions of the impersonal mass; of the 
supreme value of character and personality against mere ma- 
terial success. 

18 
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Now I would not claim for the colleges that they have not, 
in some measure, departed from these high purposes and have 
followed after false gods, but in spite of their shortcomings they 
are still a great stronghold of idealism in American life. In the 
dark days of economic depression the colleges have stood, above 
every other institution, for the supremacy of spiritual values. 
We have reason, therefore, to rejoice when the American people 
return to the quest for spiritual values. 

In view of this new concern of the American people over their 
spiritual destiny, what are the function and the opportunity of 
the colleges? How better could we define the function of the 
liberal college than in terms of the theme of this convention, and 
say that the purpose of the college is to lead the American people 
in their search for spiritual values? We should be careful to use 
the term ‘‘spiritual’’ in its broadest sociological sense, and not 
limit it to the more common religious use of it. 

If there is general disillusionment concerning the old system 
of values, what are the new values which we need or seek? This 
is the crux of our problem, for unless we can state these values 
in more or less objective terms, the colleges will still be subject 
to the criticism we have heard so often in recent years—that 
they do not have clear-cut objectives and, therefore, do not know 
where they are going. Our search is for those values that add 
something to the permanent enrichment of our human heritage; 
for those values that abide amid all the varying vicissitudes of 
life. No matter how strongly some may wish to deny it, this 
system of values is found in the proper training of the emotional 
life of man. Professor Meiklejohn has said that all the values of 
life that are worth while are found in the feelings, the emotions 
and the sentiments of men, and that the ways of realizing these 
values lie in the realm of will and of action. We are just now 
coming to realize that the training of the emotions and the 
imagination is not a mere by-product of education, but is one of 
its central tasks. Since so great a part of human reactions is 
based upon emotions it would seem that too mach emphasis has 
been given in the past in attempting to train people away from 
their emotions by the substitution of reason and judgment rather 
than attempting to train them in the proper use of their feelings 
and sentiments. We have tried to reduce too much of education 
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to pure reason. We have sought to train students to think, which 
is all very good, if we had not at the same time neglected to 
teach them to act. 

I want, therefore, to call our attention to the need for a new 
emphasis in education. How can the colleges best achieve these 
spiritual values that we seek? I believe the answer is to be found 
in a vital college program organized around the principle of ac- 
tion and expression. This principle is that all learning or edu- 
cation is a process of experience-getting, and a recognition of the 
further fact that no experience becomes vital until the learner 
has made an effort to give a successful expression of the experi- 
ence which he has received. It was William James who taught 
us the meaning of the principle that ‘‘there is no impression 
without expression.’’ The statement of this principle is so sim- 
ple that one would think it unnecessary to argue it until one 
applies it critically to modern collegiate methods of education. 

In the past the colleges have been influenced mainly by one 
intellectual discipline at a time. In the early life of the Ameri- 
ean college the discipline around which the program of the col- 
lege revolved was the ancient languages. These disciplines have 
given way in recent years to the sciences and the scientific point 
of view. Because of the significant place which all the sciences 
hold in contemporary life, and because of the objectivity of the 
scientific method of investigation the scientists on college facul- 
ties have exerted an influence on college curricula and methods 
of instruction out of proportion to their value in life. Now some- 
one may think that the speaker is opposed to the sciences and the 
scientific method. That is not the case. They are excellent and 
significant, but they should not determine the entire program 
and methods of instruction of the colleges. A college should 
represent all the intellectual disciplines. One or two facts will 
make clear the point of view. 

The scientific point of view has, in recent years, virtually 
robbed the arts college of its fine arts program. It has insisted 
that such subjects as music, painting, and scultpure have no place 
in the curricula of the arts college. It has grudgingly permitted 
the inclusion of such courses as ‘‘The History and Appreciation 
of Music,’’ or of ‘‘ Art,’’ but has not permitted courses that em- 
phasize the expression of these arts. The very essence of the 
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arts is expression. Thus the arts have been an unwelcome guest 
in what should have been their own environs. Literature has 
been the only one of the arts to survive this attack, and it has 
survived at the cost of surrendering almost completely to a scien- 
tifie method of study. The result of this has been that our so- 
ealled ‘‘ Arts Colleges’’ have had no arts. The arts have had to 
look elsewhere for their promotion. The result is that they have 
been forced into professional schools of music, art, drama, ete. 


‘Schools of music have even sprung up on college and university 


campuses as appendages where students interested in this art 
could take courses and private instruction at their own expense 
and without credit toward a baccalaureate degree. In fairness 
to the situation it, perhaps, should be stated that the sciences 
and the scientific point of view are not wholly to blame for there 
being no arts in the arts college. The truth of the matter is that 
the American arts colleges have never sponsored the arts. In 
the early days of American education the chief cause of this was 
most probably due to the influence of Puritanism. In later 
years, however, under the waning influence of Puritanism the 
rise of science and the emphasis placed upon the scientific method 
have chiefly determined this situation. 

Another example of the domination of the scientific point of 
view is in methods of college instruction. Science has evolved an 
objective, valid and reliable method for the discovery of truth. 
Because its methods of research and laboratory instruction have 
been so successful it has insisted that they be used in all other 
fields of knowledge. In this it has failed to recognize the signifi- 
cant fact that there are different types of learning—only one of 
which is a ‘‘science’’ type. There is a ‘‘language arts’’ type of 
learning which should be applied to all language instruction 
whether it be in the mother tongue or a foreign language. A 
great part of the failure of foreign language instruction in col- 
leges is due to a failure to recognize the distinction. Far too 
much of language instruction is of a ‘‘science’’ type. There is 
also an ‘‘appreciative’’ type of learning which applies to the 
entire field of the arts. The objective of this type of teaching is 
to develop a love for, and an appreciation of, a given art whether 
it be literature, music, drama, or painting. Among the poorest 
results of college teaching are those achieved in the teaching of 
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literature to undergraduates. Literature is taught not as an 
art to love and appreciate for its own sake; it is too often sub- 
jected to an analytical scientific dissection. A study of almost 
any examination for students in literature will reveal this fact. 
They are ‘‘science’’ type examinations. Why should there be a 
final examination in a course in English literature? How can 
one be examined adequately on his appreciation of Shakespeare, 
for example? The fact that final science type examinations are 
given in such sujects is excellent evidence that there is an utter 
confusion of objectives. 

Of all the subjects in a college program the arts are pre- 
dominantly those subjects in which experience-getting and ex- 
pression are their essential nature. Beauty is an experience and 
art is its activity. In a recent book on Art and Beauty the 
author says: 

If the art activity is aroused by the experience of beauty, 
it may result in a product which constitutes an adequate 
record of that experience, in which case the product is an 
art work. For the creator then, an art work is a successful 
expression of an experience of beauty. Hence, art, in gen- 
eral, is an activity for the expression of an experience of 
beauty, or a product that arouses an experience of beauty. 
The art work, however, which is an expression of an experi- 
ence of beauty for its creator, may or may not be a stimulus 
for beauty to the onlooker, or it may be such for one person, 
and not for another. . . . The sphere of beauty is co-ex- 
tensive with the whole realm of experience, only a small 
fraction of which ultimately finds its expression in works of 
art. 

Hence, the appreciation of any art is a matter of experiencing 
beauty. The arts colleges, therefore, must provide the oppor- 
tunities for this form of experiencing. 

An excellent summary of the point of view I have been ad- 
vancing is given by William Orton in his recent book: America 
In Search of Culture. He says: 

The emergence of new values, which is the central theme 
of history, is also the fundamental problem of human af- 
fairs; and it is a process that will never run smoothly on 
the rails of a pre-determined logic. The ideal image of 
themselves and their society that men carry in their minds 
changes from generation to generation. The virtues of one 
era are mere folly to another, its vices mere peccadillos—in- 
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fractions of some rule whose meaning is forgotten. Ne- 
glected traits or dispositions of the human animal become in 
course of time important, admirable, heroic even; and 
heroisms in turn seem trivial or quixotic. The lines, the 
forms, the colors of the picture are always changing, fast or 
slowly ; and as they change, life itself changes with them— 
its manners, its ideas, its institutions. The process—what- 
ever its cause—is one of action rather than of dialectic; its 
stages are only in the most rough and general way pre- 
dictable. We may say that an age of skepticism is likely to 
be followed, soon or late, by an age of faith; or that an age 
of asceticism is likely to end in a riot; but how or when we 
cannot tell, and even such rough statements are not invari- 
ably verified. Society, therefore, cannot argue itself for- 
ward from one set of values to another; it has to live itself 
forward, feeling the pangs of change within the body of 
forms and customs that sustain it. 

Let us contemplate the significance of this principle which 
we are considering. If this principle is valid, and I certainly 
believe it is, it means that education becomes a matter of ex- 
perience-getting plus the process of recording or giving ex- 
pression to these experiences. Here, therefore, seems to be the 
cue for our college procedure. The liberal college should take 
its students into all the great areas of human experience—giv- 
ing them the fullest opportunities for getting directly, if pos- 
sible, and otherwise, vicariously, all the worth-while accumulated 
experiences of the race, and also giving them the widest oppor- 
tunities for the expression of these experiences. 

When, therefore, the liberal college is truly functioning what 
should it be doing? This is a difficult question to answer, but 
in the light of these principles certain things may be specified. 

My thesis about the college is simply this: The college will 
really function when it reaches the level of creative productivity 
in all the great areas of human experience. This means that the 
college must find ways of leading its students through the great 
areas of human experience in such a way that they shall be able, 
in so far as possible, to re-create the experiences of mankind for 
themselves. It is in this process of re-creation of experiences that 
the principle of expression becomes operative and is of such 
tremendous value. It is in the field of the various arts that this 
opportunity for the re-creation of experience finds its fullest 
expression. The arts constitute the successful expression of all 
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the experiences of man. Hence, if one wishes to re-create any 
experience of man he finds his medium in one or more of the 
various forms of art. It might be well to name these forms of 
art, and consider a few illustrations. These forms include every 
successful effort that man has made to record his experiences. 
The more common forms are: music, literature, drama, painting, 
sculpture, public speech, poetry, and religion. I venture to say 
that virtually every spiritual experience known to man can find 
expression in one or another of these art forms. Hence, the arts 
are the great repository for the experiences of man. They are 
the treasure-house of the spiritual resources of the race. They 
are the end of living, and are, therefore, the ultimate objective 
of all liberal education. 

If, therefore, the liberal college is going to serve this genera- 
tion most effectively, it must give all the various forms of art a 
significant place in its program. It should, first of all, be an 
arts college. The first two arts to be considered are landscape 
and architecture. The external environment of the campus must 
be beautiful. This establishes the tone for everything else. A 
beautiful campus is itself a significant discipline. Many colleges 
are coming to appreciate this fact, and are planning their campus 
and architecture under the direction of the best available creative 
artists. This is one of the finest movements in American educa- 
tion, and in it there is great hope for the future. This is the 
arts college functioning. r 

Art in the external environment should be accompanied by a 
representation of all the other arts in the curriculum. They 
should be there on a par with every other subject, and their 
curricula and methods of instruction should be determined by 
their own requirements. Furthermore, the expressive and 
creative functions of the arts must be given full recognition. 
Students in Bucknell University have this year been participat- 
ing in a number of art functions. There is a symphony orches- 
tra which has one full rehearsal each week under skilled leader- 
ship. It gives several programs each year on the campus and 
elsewhere. It has combined with a large mixed chorus for such 
oratorios as Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ and Bach’s ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio,’’ and recently gave two programs with Mr. Paul Alt- 
house of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Students are al- 
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lowed college credit for all this work towards an arts degree. 
Credit is also given for individual instruction in voice, piano, 
organ, violin, ete. In addition to these functions the department 
of music has contributed a great deal to the cultural enjoyment 
and atmosphere of the campus through artist recitals during the 
year by members of the faculty who are artist teachers. Ten 
or more such recitals have been given. Furthermore, the musi- 
cians and musical organizations have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the religious life of the campus in furnishing good 
music twice each week for the chapel exercises. This is the arts 
college functioning through music. The faculty and students 
of music should continually provide the campus with opportu- 
nities to hear and to participate in good music. These are only a 
few illustrations of what may be done. A college should be a 
cultural center for an area of twenty-five to fifty miles radius. 
It should serve as an inspiration not only to the campus but to 
the community at large. 

The other arts should occupy the same relationship to the 
campus and community that has been outlined for music. First 
of all, there should be creative artists on the faculty. In the 
past, colleges have had on the faculty only art, literary, and 
musie critics. Very few, if any, of them have had either the de- 
sire or the ability to create. The success of art in the arts college 
will depend upon the creative ability of the faculty and the de- 
gree of freedom and opportunity given them by the administra- 
tion. Colleges and universities take great pride in having on the 
faculty research scientists, and even demand productive scholar- 
ship of their men in various fields. Why should not the same 
encouragement be given to creative work in the arts? It is the 
writer’s intention to do just that in the institution over which 
he is president. A faculty should consist of teachers who are 
producers and creators of their arts—creators in music, in paint- 
ing, in drama, and in literature, even as in science. Why not? 
Why should a college encourage and foster creative produc- 
tivity in one field of human interest and stifle it in all others? 
A college will really function when it reaches the level of 
creative productivity in all fields. Our method of teaching lit- 
erature is a good case in point. In most instances it is taught by 
persons who have never even attempted to produce a piece of 
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literature. They have not been taught nor encouraged to be 
creative in their art. They have been trained to be literary 
scientists, and this they are with a vengeance. The training 
given them in graduate schools for the Doctor’s degree is de- 
structive of all creative impulses. ‘‘The Use of the Preposition 
in Chaucer’’ is a typical problem for a Doctor’s dissertation. 
What would it do for literature in America if we should insist 
that teachers of it should also be producers of their art? It 
would smash the present system to smithereens, but it would 
doubtless pave the way for a great period of creative literature. 
Some such revolution, however, must come before literature 
will really become a vital factor in our lives. There are colleges 
that have been teaching English and American literature for a 
century or more that do not have one creative writer among their 
alumni. This ought to be ample evidence that something is 
wrong. In the face of such an unfruitful record we should be 
willing to try another system. There are a few signs that this 
concept is being recognized by the colleges. Three years ago Mr. 
Thornton Wilder was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, and Knox College and Bucknell University each 
had Miss Ida Tarbell on their faculties for a period. It is 
possible to make much greater use of this principle. 

Drama is another of the arts that should have a vital place 
in every college program. Having been denied its rightful place 
in the past it has had to find its place among the professions. 
The colleges have taught about drama but have produced none. 
If students have had any creative interest or ability in drama 
they have had to pursue it as an ‘‘extra-curricular’’ activity. 
The speaker dreams of having a college some day in which drama, 
along with all the other arts, will have full opportunity to be 
creative. He has seen the beginning of the fulfillment of that 
dream this year. His faculty have recognized the principle by 
providing such a place for music, painting, and drama in 
the curriculum of the Arts degree. A beginning was made in 
drama in the presentation of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Two ex- 
perienced actors were secured from New York City to play the 
leading rdéles, and all the other parts were carried by students 
and members of the faculty. The costumes were designed and 
made by the teacher of art, and were one of the finest contribu- 
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tions to the performance. The music was provided by the college 
orchestra, and incidental dances were given under the direction 
of a local teacher of dancing. Thus approximately one hundred 
and fifty people took part in its production. It was given for 
three performances to full houses and has been acclaimed as the 
most delightful program ever given in the community. This is 
an excellent illustration of the liberal college functioning. 

Another function of the liberal college is to discover and 
encourage talent and ability in all these fields in the same way 
that young scientists, engineers, physicians, etc., are developed 
and encouraged to continue their training in professional schools. 
This function of finding and preparing young artists for ad- 
vanced work in professional schools will become increasingly 
important as the coileges develop their arts program. 

The program for the arts outlined above will have six im- 
portant objectives. First. It will give the arts a significant and 
vital place in the program of the college—a place which they 
rightly deserve, and which the contemporary needs of society 
demand. Second. By providing for and encouraging creative 
activities in the arts it will loose them from their shackles and 
will provide an important stimulus for a real period of creative 
productivity in American art. Third. It will offer wide oppor- 
tunities for the entire student population of the colleges to 
participate in art activities. Fourth. It will greatly enrich 
the cultural life of the campus by presenting to the campus op- 
portunities to hear, see, and appreciate all forms of good art. 
Fifth. The campus will become a cultural center for the im- 
mediate community and the surrounding territory. Sizth. 
The college will discover art interests and abilities which it will 
encourage and develop and will select students for a continu- 
ation of their work into advanced study and eventually into a 
career. 

The social significance of this principle of expression needs 
to be emphasized. Mr. Ortega, in his challenging book, The Re- 
volt of the Masses, points out that we are living in the age of 
the mass-man, and he defines the mass as that part of society 
which does not act for itself. It is a well-known fact that the 
mass-man is ruled primarily by his sentiments and emotions. 
Every successful society, therefore, must provide some system 
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of ideology whose values are manifested in defiaite cultural 
forms through which the emotional life of the people may find 
a wholesome expression. Says a recent writer: 


The purposes of the political and economic state have 
ultimate meaning only in so far as they satisfy the emotional 
and spiritual needs of the mass of the people. [He says 
further that:] Men are much less moved by their economic 
situation, and much more moved by their spiritual situation, 
than they are supposed to be. If the latter satisfies them, 
they will tolerate a surprising amount of discomfort in the 
former; and if the latter fails to satisfy, even the most 
affluent society may suddenly go to pieces, leaving the his- 
torians to argue for centuries about its dissolution. Now 
every stable society in the past has provided, somewhere in 
its tradition or ideology, a focal point for the emotional life 
of the masses. That point has been sometimes a church or 
creed, sometimes the state itself, sometimes a particular 
family or person. Whatever the nature of this focus, some 
object for the emotional energies of the masses there must 
be. If there is none, those energies do not disappear, they 
merely attach themselves to whatever lead or symbol they 
ean find. 


It is for the colleges to find and to create these symbols which 
will produce through their expression the highest types of spir- 
itual values. These symbols must relate to the state, for recent 
developments in the world’s life indicate that there is a vital 
connection between one’s nation and one’s inner life. They 
must relate to homes and the family, for no society can long con- 
tinue to prosper that neglects its home life. They must relate 
to religious and humanitarian institutions, for these conserve 
the finest values of the race. They must relate themselves to all 
forms of artistic expression, since they are the media for the 
re-creation of the spiritual experiences of the men of all ages. 

What a challenge and what a glorious opportunity lie ahead 
for the liberal college! Let us take courage and gird ourselves 
for this leadership in the quest for spiritual values. 





THE SEARCH FOR SOCIAL VALUES THROUGH 
SOCIAL WORK 


JOHN A. LAPP 


CHAIRMAN, BituMINous Cost LaBor Boarp, Division II, ForMERLY HEap 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


HE subject which I am asked to discuss tonight is ‘‘The 
Search for Social Values Through Social Work.’’ I shall at- 
tempt to confine myself to what I conceive to be the central so- 
cial value which we seek. There are many social objectives but 
for me the central objective is the understanding and the pro- 
motion of means for the protection of the essential integrity of 
human beings. 

I have had the pleasure throughout life of being engaged in 
work that required searching for facts for the purpose of put- 
ting programs of social betterment into action. I have had the 
privilege of studying social conditions, sometimes objectively, 
but usually for the purpose of putting into effect the findings 
that were discovered. In my discussion tonight, which will be 
more or less informal, I want to approach the subject assigned 
to me from the point of view of the major social value just now 
suggested, namely, a scheme in which the human being will be 
the center of our thought, a scheme in which every effort will be 
bent on research and understanding of the measures needed to 
protect human beings in whatever status in life they may be. 

By social work as put down here on the program, I do not 
mean the narrow conception of the cartoonist. Cartoonists gen- 
erally do not know very much about the subjects they cartoon. 
We are all cartoonists when we deal with subjects that we do not 
know very much about. I do not mean the social work of the 
cartoonist, nor merely the work of the trained personnel that 
we call social workers. I mean the work of all of those who 
engage in the study of humanity, in the organization of society, 
with the welfare of human beings always foremost. I include all 
those who work for the prevention of social calamities, who work 
for the rehabilitation of individual victims, and who work for 
the care of those who are in distress of any kind. 
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There is a place in this conception of social work for those 
who are trained and who are active in the doing of what we 
come to know as actual social work. There is a place also for 
the social scientists in our colleges and outside, who study so- 
ciety, who study man for the purpose of understanding and plan- 
ning, and there is a place in this conception also for the citizen 
who must be educated in social values, or else the studies of our 
social scientists and all of the efforts of our social workers will 
go for naught. 

The central feature, as I have suggested, is the integrity of 
man, the equality of man, in every real sense; the vindication 
of the Declaration of Independence in the true meaning of the 
Declaration, and not the distorted meaning that some people to- 
day in derision of the Declaration have tried to make it out to 
mean. But, most of all, the destruction of that indefensible 
theory that has held possession of the human mind in this coun- 
try for so long, the theory of the survival of the fittest, and the 
doctrine of laissez faire. Thank God these have largely departed 
from the thinking of the newer generation. It may take death 
to separate some people from those abominable doctrines. 

We have suffered for seventy-five years in this country from 
the curse of the-doctrines of Herbert Spencer, and from the 
curse of the doctrines of others who would let things alone, let 
human beings suffer, let them die, the theory that thereby we 
would have an advance of civilization by the survival of the 
fittest. . 

A gentleman came into my office some time ago selling a new 
idea in American citizenship. He had the names of distinguished 
leaders of my community on his letterhead, and was trying to 
get converts to his movement and to his organization, incident- 
ally to collect dues. He presented the theory that we ought to 
have a revival of the idea which he said was basic to the coun- 
try’s welfare, namely, the survival of the fittest. I turned to 
him and said, having known him for some little time, ‘‘ You 
don’t think this is a society of the survival of the fittest, do 
you?”’ 

He looked rather astonished and said, ‘‘ Why, sure it is. What 
else is it?”’ 
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I said, ‘‘ This isn’t a society of the survival of the fittest ; this is 
a society of the survival of the lucky. A man may be fit but he 
must also be lucky who survives without the social protection 
which we have so largely lacked in this country and still do 
lack.”’ 

When we think in terms of the social values connected with 
the protection of the integrity of human beings, we have four 
major values, namely, the protection of the physical integrity 
of human beings, secondly, the protection of economic integrity, 
third, the protection of political integrity, and, fourth, the pro- 
tection of moral and spiritual integrity. And, ladies and gentle- 
men, there isn’t much chance in this world, at least in this coun- 
try—or, let me say, rather, there has not been much chance in 
this country for the individual by himself to protect any one of 
these, either his physical integrity, his economic integrity, his 
political integrity, or his moral and spiritual integrity against 
environing forces. 

Man has not been responsible for the condition in which he is 
found. The masses of people who are in poverty today, the 
masses who have been in poverty at any time, the masses who 
were in poverty in the days of prosperity, have not suffered 
poverty because of their own fault except to a very limited de- 
gree. They have been in poverty because we had not traced 
out and planned for the protection of the physical, the economic, 
the political and the moral and spiritual integrity of people, and 
people broke down under the strains, they had no means of 
rehabilitation, and they remained in poverty to breed more 
poverty, to make a continuing condition of evil social con- 
ditions. 

You have only to review the causes that destroy physical 
integrity to discover how few of those causes are causes for 
which the individual is responsible. If we do not have social 
protections, what chance is there for the laboring man who works 
in dangerous places? I was in a coal mine yesterday, with 450 
men in the mine. Five men were that day injured and in the 
hospital, seriously injured, through no fault of their own. And 
every day and every day the same thing! We have all of the 
calamities that come in the form of epidemics, we have all of 
the calamities that come in the form of crippling diseases. Why, 
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ladies and gentlemen, there isn’t a chance in the world for the 
average individual who is grievously afflicted, by himself, to pull 
himself out of the disasters that come to him. 

It is the same with economic integrity. It is a very fine thing 
to preach thrift, and we ought to have thrift. But we ought not 
to put our reliance on thrift, for the thriftiest man that ever 
existed has no chance when disasters such as we have had in the 
last four years come upon him, and he has slight chance even in 
the best of times to provide for himself over these periods. 

If man is going to have the chance to use political institutions 
for his benefit, then he must be safeguarded in his right use of 
the ballot and his right to use the ballot. Do we think we have 
entire freedom in this respect? It is not a pleasant sight for one 
who believes intimately in the cause of democracy, to find what 
a large portion of our people do not at election time dare to 
disclose for whom they are going to cast their ballots. In elec- 
tion after election, have we not seen men discharged from their 
employment or men threatened with discharge or other loss? 
Have we not seen these things happen to individuals who would 
use their ballots for the correction of the evils that they dis- 
cover from their life experience ? 

Without the protection of these integrities, physical, economic 
and political, man is left to fight the world by himself, with his 
moral and spiritual integrity unprotected and in the face of 
serious menaces which endanger him and will continue to do so. 

I am one of those who believe that man must be protected in 
his surroundings from the moral dangers that beset him on all 
sides. I am one of those who believe and have believed for all 
of my days that we cannot have moral and spiritual integrity 
in the face of the free flow of intoxicating liquors. And I am 
convinced, as the President has said here tonight, that, ‘‘on the 
morning after,’’ we must discover some way to do what we tried 
to do under Prohibition, or else there isn’t any safeguard for 
the moral and the spiritual integrity of human beings in this 
country. 

This business of seeking social values through social work 
is more than the matter of discovering facts about the protection 
of the integrity of the human being. We can have all the facts 
in the world, but if we do not have people who understand those 
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facts, if we do not have leaders who understand those facts, there 
isn’t much use in having the facts. I care nothing for what your 
scientists bring to us, if what they bring is to remain on the 
shelves. I care nothing about the discoveries of physical science 
if those discoveries are not going to be translated somewhere 
into things that are worth while and useful. And I care nothing, 
as you care nothing, for the study of social facts, unless in some 
way or other we are going to get that knowledge into action. 
And the only way to get knowledge into action is through the 
social and political order. 

Up at Northwestern University, some two or three years ago, 
we were having a conference on social science. I remember one 
professor of political science rising in great dignity and saying 
that it was not any of his business how government worked, ex- 
cepting to know the facts and teach them; that it was not his 
concern to do anything about correcting the evils disclosed by 
the studies which he had made and the teachings which he pre- 
sented. Another professor rose and said he would discard all of 
political science if it meant that he was merely going to teach it 
objectively, with no regard to the use of the knowledge which 
he had for the purpose of reforming the conditions which were 
discovered to be bad. And the same thing is true in the study 
of man in society. I know there is a great need for the pure 
scientist in studying man as man objectively, to see how he acts, 
to understand how he acts in the social order, but I have no use 
for that man’s results unless he or someone else takes that knowl- 
edge and makes of that knowledge a better social order for the 
benefit of human beings. 

Our greatest trouble in this country is that we do not get our 
knowledge out where it can be used effectively. We have been 
making progress in storing up facts, in the social sciences, but we 
have not been making progress, and I say it with a great deal of 
deep regret, in getting the knowledge of politics and economics 
and sociology out among the leaders of business and of profes- 
sional life and among other leaders of our society. If we had 
been successful in that, we would not now be in the economic 
and social condition we are in in this country. 

All that we have brought forth in the way of remedies in the 
last two or three years were known six and seven and ten and 
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fifteen years ago. There has not been a new idea on the subject 
of handling unemployment in these last four years that was not 
known fifteen years ago, that was not put down in solemn reports 
fifteen and twenty and twenty-five years ago. We knew all 
about reservoirs of public works, we knew all about the theory, at 
least, of unemployment insurance, we knew all about emergency 
work, we knew all about relief, but we did not have that know]l- 
edge out in the possession of the people, and so no adequate 
machinery was set up for the purpose of preventing these things 
or caring for them promptly when they occurred. And it took 
this terrible disaster to educate a few people in this country to 
what ought to be done in the matter of safeguarding human be- 
ings when the calamity of unemployment comes. I am a little 
bit afraid that when this calamity is over, when the clouds lift 
a little, we may go back to the same attitude toward our social 
problems. We may go back to the same place we were before, 
with people not planning for the recurrence of these things, not 
using the knowledge which is possessed for the purpose of build- 
ing up a social and a political order that will prevent and re- 
habilitate and then care for the victims that cannot be other- 
wise provided for. 

There are very few people in this country who know anything 
about how the other half lives. There are very few people who 
really today know the depth of this present economic and social 
disaster. There are very few people who have been out among 
the poor, there are very few who have been out among those 
who are going to be poor unless something very effective is done 
socially for them. Our business men come down to their offices 
over the boulevards, go out to their clubs, go home over the 
boulevards, go to the golf courses, and do not have the advantage 
of riding downtown on the street cars and rubbing elbows with 
the rest. They do not see the other half any more. I have been 
trying, myself, for many years, to be a student of the other half, 
but I confess that I have a very great lack of knowledge of some 
of the most important things that I ought to know. 

Yesterday I saw 450 miners line up one by one. By the way, 
we do make some progress now and then. We are having a high 
degree of industrial democracy developing in our industry. 
Yesterday the men were voting, deciding who was going to repre- 
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sent them in collective bargaining. They were picking the union 
that was going to be their representative. They lined up one by 
one, passed around the ballot box. There were old men, gnarled 
and twisted, men who ought long ago to have been put on old 
age pensions, not only for their own sakes but that there might 
be a place, for those in middle age who needed the work for the 
protection of their families, old men who ought not to be allowed 
to work, and younger old men who were old beyond their years, 
men who had met all the calamities, and who must necessarily 
in the future, without social protection, face dire poverty. 

The rank and file of the people do not know enough about 
these things, and my belief in connection with this theme to- 
night, the search for social values, is that we should devote our 
effort to the assembling of all the knowledge that the social work- 
ers can bring to us, that we assemble all the knowledge that the 
social scientists in our colleges and social laboratories can bring 
to us, and that we spend a large portion of our time developing 
channels through which that knowledge can reach the men and 
women of affairs who are going to determine public opinion and 
public policies. 

Without that combination of study and action, I do not think 
that life is very rosy for the rank and file of the other half, 
and when I say the rank and file of the other half I mean not 
some group that is off there, isolated and separated, but I mean 
that part of all of us who pass on down the road into the pre- 
cincts of destitution and poverty when afflicted by one or another 
of the great causes of human disaster. 

We need a renaissance of social science, social research and 
social science teaching, that will reach more widely than we have 
ever reached before, in order that our people may plan effec- 
tively, to the end that we may protect human beings in their 
essential integrities. And out of this present disaster may come 
the leadership which will take us in that direction. But let us 
understand as college presidents, college professors, college deans, 
that we must buttress that plan against the possibility that with 
the revival of prosperity we may go back to the gay and thought- 
less life that we passed through in that period from 1921 to 1929, 
when we believed that money grew on bushes and that there was 
nothing but economie prosperity continually unfolding in larger 
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and larger amounts, only to discover that we had built a house 
of cards. 

Please do not get the impression that my view is a pessimistic 
one. I think we made progress of a substantial character dur- 
ing the period from, let us say, 1910 down through about 1920. 
We made some progress after 1920 and ’21, but we did not make 
progress commensurate with the increasing responsibilities of 
that period, with the increasing economic and social and political 
and physical dangers that come to people, and while we were 
making progress the things that we were attacking were making 
progress faster still. My view is an optimistic one, despite the 
gloom of the period. Looking back over this period, we see the 
unfolding of human thought with respect to one problem after 
another. We get a certain amourt of enthusiasm for what we 
might do, if we study, plan, organize, teach and lead the people 
of this country to the organization of a social system that will 
give us this great social value, the protection of the integrity of 
human beings against the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
and against the doctrine of laissez faire, which would take gov- 
ernment and social protections away from the individual and 
leave him to the calamities that might afflict him. 

I am very happy indeed, Mr. President, to have had the 
privilege of coming here today, and renewing my acquaintance 
with the colleges. The fact that I did not remain a college pro- 
fessor is no sign that I do not look upon the profession of a 
college professor, the profession of college leadership, as being 
one of the greatest human vocations today, with its great possi- 
bilities of guidance in the direction of better things. 











TESTING FOR VALUES IN EDUCATION 
W. 8S. LEARNED 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or TEACHING 


ig is appropriate that the notion of testing should be associated 

with the ‘‘search for values’’ to which this meeting of the 
Association is dedicated. The two ideas undoubtedly belong 
together. A problem arises only when we endeavor to agree 
on what sort of testing should be employed and what sort of 
values should be accepted. The uncertainty that prevails at each 
step of the formula reminds one a little of that old examination 
question invented to place the maximum burden upon the stu- 
dent: Who dragged whom around the walls of what? 

The whole object of the so-called testing movement, as I under- 
stand it, is to discern and measure values. If we could directly 
and objectively measure all educational values, that process with 
which, in one or another of its aspects most of us here have to 
deal, would become far simpler. Such of course can never be 
the ease. However, the obviousness of this fact should not blind 
us to the possibility of developing ways and means that may 
greatly and favorably modify our traditional methods. It would 
be sad indeed if this most elaborate and, in the aggregate, most 
expensive of all human social procedures were the only one not 
susceptible of radical improvement. 

I regret that, being neither a psychologist nor a measurement 
expert, I am not myself in a position to present the sort of sum- 
mary of activities in measurement to which you are entitled. 
The privilege of speaking to you today I owe to the fact that for 
the past six years I have had a hand in an interesting investi- 
gation wherein progressive objective measurement of young 
minds, undergoing what was said to be education, has played a 
conspicuous role. We have had the best obtainable advice and 
collaboration in the technical phases of the work, but my own 
attitude from the beginning has been similar to what is doubt- 
less the present attitude of many of you, curious but skeptical. 
Some of the claims that had been made in the name of measure- 
ment seemed to me then and still seem to me, as they must to 
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many of you, wildly extravagant. There exists, assuredly, a 
type of educational tester not unlike that peculiarly American 
type of business promoter who admits that, if given a chance, he 
would reorganize heaven and possibly make God a vice-president. 

I propose to give you a brief description of some of the con- 
erete results arrived at in the course of this project to which I 
refer. But before turning to the charts that I have brought for 
your inspection I should like to put before you the educational 
setting from which, in my judgment, their findings should be 
viewed. Whether or not these results seem to you important 
will depend, in large part, on your philosophy of their use, and 
I should like if possible to make clear what our position is in 
this respect. 


How INDISPENSABLE IS KNOWLEDGE? 


The tests used in this Study have been tests of knowledge and 
of a student’s ability to compare ideas and to draw correct infer- 
ences from them. But when one sets out to measure a student’s 
knowledge, one is suddenly bewildered to discover that some 
reputable people apparently set smal! store by knowledge as an 
essential factor in education. One critic says: ‘‘Information is 
unimportant. I test my students on their power of reasoning.”’ 
Another declares, either implicitly or outright: ‘‘I tell my stu- 
dents what they should believe and it is comparatively simple 
for them to learn that. The important thing is character training 
—having told them what is right, to see that they do it.’’ The 
psychiatrist urges: ‘‘Why bother about knowledge; almost any 
ideas will do. The essential object in education is to stir one’s 
emotions—to lubricate one’s enthusiasms.’’ The educational 
mystic in turn also submits that knowledge is negligible. ‘‘It 
is the by-products—the imponderables that remain after all 
knowledge is forgotten that constitute the true end of education. 
These should receive the main emphasis.’’ 

It thus becomes a matter of some moment to reach an under- 
standing on this point. How will it profit us even in case we do 
secure a trustworthy index of a student’s knowledge? In short, 
just how indispensable is knowledge in education? 


Tue Process oF EDUCATION 


There appears to be no way of evading the primary truth that 
thinking, which is assumed to be the fundamental process in 
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education, if done at all, must be done by means of ideas or con- 
cepts which the mind presents on demand of any given need or 
situation. Furthermore, the success or satisfaction resulting 
from thought will clearly be in such proportion as the concepts 
thus provided are adequate both in number and in clearness of 
definition. A ‘‘resourceful’’ mind is one which, at each step 
of its procedure, is supplied automatically with such a variety 
of clear-cut, relevant suggestions that its problem becomes one of 
selection. Several possibilities are normally present—and pres- 
ent in such form that a choice can be made intelligently because 
each possibility assumes to the main situation relations that are 
sharply defined. The ineffective mind, on the contrary, offers 
little or nothing to meet a need; its proposals are either hearsay 
recipes that have no real application or else are so vague and 
cloudy as to be worthless. 

The test of education is therefore plain. Its business is, first, 
to increase the material which the mind thus has ready for use. 
To this end it seeks to expose the student to important facts, 
ideas, and values as widely as these can be effectively appreciated 
and absorbed. Second, and far more important, it must ensure 
the availability of this store of material by progressively refining 
and clarifying its meanings. Through frequent restudy and re- 
definition of the ideas themselves, by approaching them delib- 
erately and repeatedly from fresh points of view, an under- 
standing of their bearings and interrelationships gradually 
matures and becomes an increasingly vivid possession of the 
student. 


STRUCTURE ESSENTIAL TO EDUCATION 


If education consists in an appreciation of the relationships 
existing among important ideas (1.e., their significance and im- 
plications) it is evidently dealing on a grand scale with struc- 
ture. Its task may best be compared with a great building in 
which innumerable structural items eventually fall definitely 
into their appointed places. The human mind seeks instinctively 
for such synthesis and coordination as shall bring the various 
objects of its concern into relations that possess significance for 
its purposes. The essential question about any new fact or con- 
cept is ‘‘What does it mean?’’ That is, ‘‘Where does it fit, and 
what are its bearings on other concepts?’’ or ‘‘How must other 
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ideas be modified in order to allow this new idea its apparent 
value?’’ 

The problem of helping the individual to erect this closely-knit 
structure that is to constitute the world as he sees it, is today 
dealt with in the main after two sharply contrasting methods. 
In most countries, other than the United States, the intellectual 
training implied in the term education has been confined to 
a relatively few selected and, in general, superior minds. The 
method has been, first, to help the student visualize the ultimate 
goal that he proposes to reach. With help of syllabus, conversa- 
tions with his professors, accounts of graduates, his imagination 
sketches from afar, as it were, the main outlines of an imposing 
edifice—medicine, law, history, a foreign civilization, or perhaps 
an entire philosophy of natural phenomena or of human rela- 
tions—that he is setting out to erect. With attention focused 
on the whole design, he proceeds to elaborate, now here, now 
there, the necessary detail and structural relationship. As he 
repeatedly studies the various parts and analyzes their nature 
and connections, the unity and interdependence of different as- 
pects of the subject become more and more evident, as in the 
vision of an architect. In one familiar tutorial system it is cus- 
tomary never to write on a book that one has read but once; one 
reads it this term, and rereads and perhaps writes on it the next 
term, or the next year. The tutor’s injunction: ‘‘You cannot 
read The Republic too often,’’ means that this masterpiece is in 
the student’s consciousness for quiet reflection over the entire 
two- or three-year period of study. The time required is sec- 
ondary; he thinks of neither terms nor years but only of the 
perfecting of his structure up to the final moment when it must 
undergo inspection. His motivation is intrinsic; it is by far the 
most compelling drive behind all genuine learning, namely, a 
congenial intellectual goal that one’s very continuity of effort 
causes to glow more intensely as one proceeds. 

In the United States a different régime prevails. An unprece- 
dented political and economic evolution has favored social con- 
ditions in which opportunities for attending schools and colleges 
have been enormously extended. Readjustment has occurred 
not only to great numbers, as was right, but also, unfortunately, 
to a dogma of ‘‘equality’’ that concerns itself not so much with 
equality of opportunity as with equality of outcome and of final 
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label. In the process, education has itself undergone striking 
changes from that which we inherited from Western Europe and 
practiced up to the middle of the nineteenth century. In order 
to encourage participation and rather than hold a person to 60 
prolonged and involved a task as the traditional plan seemed 
to require, the device of immediate ‘‘credit’’ was invented as a 
reward for any fractional effort, no matter how brief or minute, 
and the shortest possible term was adopted in order to advance 
the plan. Administration soon found this scheme of installment 
education so convenient that presently it required all under- 
graduate achievement to be measured by accumulation of these 
credit points, and the existing pattern of our education was com- 
plete. Even graduate work is now very extensively reckoned 
on the same basis. The transformation that has actually come 
to pass in the spirit of the thing as a result of this simple inno- 
vation could scarcely have been foreseen. Nor would one have 
expected that these ‘‘units,’’ that seemed so helpful, would 
shortly come to stand in the main merely for time spent in inde- 
pendent, unrelated blocks of recitations or lectures, and for the 
satisfaction of certain arbitrary class or professorial regulations 
that often make no contribution whatever to the individual’s 
education. In short, the problem of educating a person has 
become definitely and painfully distinct from that of getting him 
through school or college. 

Under present conditions, any clearly conceived intrinsic goal 
comes at once into conflict with a practical external aim, namely, 
that of earning points, which tends to dominate it, since the in- 
stitution subsidizes one and pays litile or no attention to the 
other. With the subordination or disappearance of this highly 
educative inner purpose there disappears also all comprehensive 
sense of structure, except as this indispensable feature is sup- 
plied by the casual insight of the individual. Structure is no 
longer implicit in the capital requirement of the institution, and 
its absence defeats the operation of what is the major process in 
the best type of education. The motivation which before was 
intrinsic, and which increased as the significance of the whole 
undertaking grew upon the student, now becomes extrinsic and 
superficial. The vision of a well-designed intellectual abode, 
raised by his own skill, still excites the capable mind but it is 
solely his private concern; the average student works primarily 
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for a degree, because of its social or economic value. The latter 
‘‘goal’’ confronts him as a series of minute credit-earning ob- 
jectives that give to each term’s work a blind imperative and 
finality hostile to any sound and fruitful treatment of ideas. 
His elders invent and impose elaborate course and curriculum 
requirements with the idea of implanting and nourishing a true 
educational purpose, but with practical incentives so enhanced 
all else becomes negligible. The student feels justified in skirt- 
ing the edge of ‘‘failure’’ just as closely as he dare. The impulse 
to deliberate reflection, to reread until one understands, to re- 
fresh the insights of an earlier course or year in view of new 
material, to discern and dwell upon the larger span of thought, 
the more inclusive philosophy than any single course can bridge, 
—all this is distinctly against the current of typical college cur- 
riculum administration and it is not the student but the insti- 
tution that is to blame. To him nothing is actually at stake 
except his credits. Outside activities with a continuing, related 
content, often appeal to him as far more effective contributors to 
his real education than his ‘‘courses,’’ and so they are. 


EFFECT OF A STRUCTURELESS EDUCATION 
ON KNOWLEDGE 


The critical evil in this situation is the devastating effect that 
such procedure is bound to exert on the student’s attitude to- 
ward knowledge. Without construction, building materials are 
a mockery. In like manner, the little piles of information 
brought together in the disjointed courses of what is called a 
curriculum, persist for a little time but rapidly fade away be- 
cause almost no use is made of them. It is only as knowledge is 
kept fresh by being fitted into adjoining and associated know]l- 
edge, that it becomes relatively permanent and acquires the 
meanings that we value. It is this process alone that the mature 
mind recognizes as education; just as it is solely the actual erec- 
tion of the building that may be termed construction; the mere 
gathering of the facts in one case, like the mere assembling of 
materials in the other, is incidental although indispensable. 

The overwhelming dominance of administrative interests in 
establishing institutions, in getting them supported, in getting 
students in to justify the support, and so forth, has made un- 
welcome any scheme that sacrificed the term-by-term attendance 
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and crediting of students in favor of a controlling final goal with 
its suspended, but for that very reason, its matured and con- 
sidered judgments. There was always the fear that students 
whom it was desired to attract might find such an aim too re- 
mote and too difficult; not so many would attempt it and fewer 
would succeed. 

Various philosophies of the current practice have been formu- 
lated and pressed in its defense in the effort to turn it into good 
psychology. 

One of these urges that the curriculum is at best a general sur- 
vey of knowledge, and that its most useful purpose has been 
accomplished when a student has been given a sort of airplane 
glimpse of the terrain in the hope that later, when he needs a 
particular set of ideas, he will ‘‘know where to find things.’’ 
This theory frankly abandons a serious dealing with the prod- 
ucts of organized knowledge on a large scale to some remote 
future which in most cases never arrives. While professing to 
give the student a varied sampling for reference, it leaves him 
intellectually lean and unequipped, confused in a tangle of out- 
lines, titles, and so-called ‘‘high spots.’? The meanings that 
arise when facts are brought together, compared, and deliber- 
ately weighed—meanings which should steadily accumulate to 
coordinate and to fertilize his subsequent thinking are not there. 
It matters not that he may know where others have stated them. 
His threadbare conclusion ‘‘I’ll have to read that up’’ is so con- 
stantly used as to become an impasse whether in debate or in 
private reflection. Without clear knowledge there can be no 
thinking. With his ‘‘education’’ completed, the typical bene- 
ficiary of such a theory has little else than a certain emotional 
temperature for each course and teacher with whom he tarried. 
To have become a thinker could only have implied a skillful 
dealer in knowledge sufficiently considered and digested to per- 
mit the emergence of some sort of philosophy that he was willing 
and able to defend. 

Another theory of education, whereby our cumulative credit 
system has been upheld, consists in a frank disavowal of the pri- 
mary importance of knowledge. Its scientific background is 
supplied by the enormous relative weight allowed by recent psy- 
chology to the emotions, though how emotions can function with- 
out determining ideas through which to work has never been 
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made clear. In practice, the procedure consists in taking for- 
malized concepts, which it is desired to inculcate, and attempting 
to marshal the student’s emotions in their behalf, instead of in- 
troducing a wealth of ideas for comparison and criticism, and 
kindling the mind to a hearty support of whatever is wisest in 
the light of the best human experience. Such education, often 
alleged to be ‘‘character training,’’ is commonly contrasted with 
‘‘intellectual training.’’ 

The recent amazing constraint of a great European nation, 
long bred in the opposite tradition, to the extreme form of this 
doctrine is perhaps sufficient testimony to its vitality as well as 
ample warning against the dangers of its practice. 

A more subtle, and to us far more appealing, version of the 
theory that knowledge is unimportant, is one which is peculiarly 
American. Unconsciously realizing that our course-credit ar- 
rangements for dealing with knowledge were essentially trivial, 
and that the finer outcomes of study, even if not thereby ex- 
cluded, could never be certainly captured in this fashion, we 
have yielded the point. We have looked on in helplessness while 
our students adopted the Philistine conception of scholarship 
and intellectual activity as a mere matter of courses and marks 
in a traditional curriculum that was often meaningless and per- 
functory. Naturally, all who boasted their so-called red-blood- 
edness came to agree that these labels were to be avoided. The 
‘‘ventleman’s mark’’ and that peculiar American distrust of 
learning that sometimes attains the status of a veritable cult, 
have been the result. 

Having thus thrown out the baby with the bath, we have since 
tried to get it back under the guise of certain ‘‘intangible in- 
fluences,’’ the ‘‘imponderables’’ that were to inhere, not in our 
emasculated notion of the intellectual but in our informal, non- 
curricular contacts of students with teachers, with other students 
and their enterprises, with books, or with prominent visitors 
from afar. At the present moment it is this latter aspect of 
American college life that commands the major devotion of most 
students and alumni. Such at least was the majority verdict of 
4,100 students graduating from Pennsylvania colleges in 1928. 
Fifty-eight per cent of them saw in non-curricular activities, 
both intellectual and non-intellectual, the values in their college 
course that possessed the greatest permanent worth to them. 
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Thus, while others, unimpeded by our credit-earning machin- 
ery, have consistently and successfully sought these same ‘‘im- 
ponderables’’ as the fine flower of a direct and prolonged contact 
with knowledge in its largest, freest, and most invigorating 
terms, we have been ashamed of learning, as we have defined it, 
and have treated the knowledge aspect of our problem as though 
the arteries that connected it with those higher outcomes did not 
exist. 

The activities of the Study on which I am reporting proceed 
from the conviction not only that these arteries do exist, but that, 
where properly understood, they are the indispensable channel 
for producing such imponderables as education may generate. 
Those who ery out against the alleged ‘‘over-emphasis on mere 
information’’ as a basis for reasoned social attitudes and produc- 
tive idealism do education a disservice. They should realize that 
it is not knowledge which should be minimized, but the wrong 
kind of knowledge and knowledge getting, which should be re- 
placed by something better. They are the victims of that illu- 
sion of learning which American education is just beginning to 
penetrate and brush aside. In their attack on ‘‘mere informa- 
tion’’ they actually mean that artificial erudition acquired in 
threading a zigzag path through the staccato requirements of our 
college catalogues—the crammings over night, the wholesale de- 
livery in a term examination, the gradual fade-out of one group 
of ideas as another course fixes. the eye, the feeling as one con- 
cludes his college career of having been desperately busy making 
tracks in sand. 

This is not knowledge. It is merely the random turning of a 
kaleidoscope with intermittent fits of brain fever. It has noth- 
ing in common with the steady operations of a mind actively 
engaged on a coherent and cumulative intellectual task that he 
ean live with, brood over, and grow into as his own. Ideas, 
thoroughly criticized and mastered, are the breath of life to such 
a student. They are the source of his power. It is impossible 
to conceive of overemphasis on relevant, thoroughly assimilated 
information as the soil from which any mind is to produce wis- 
dom. Such knowledge has always been and, in the very nature 
of things, must always be, the only effective goal of education. 
That degree of permanent success which our institutions already 
enjoy is due to the informal operation of this principle in the 
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ease of apt minds that apply it intuitively. In professional cur- 
ricula its supremacy becomes obvious: any other goal would be 
absurd. The physician, to mention but one corner of his profes- 
sional structure, must have learned, must have retained, and 
must be able to make sound use of anatomical facts. 

Our shortcoming, therefore, is not that the function of knowl- 
edge is inoperative with us but that we unduly belittle it, and 
thereby mislead the student. The forms of our administration 
fail at the outset to convince him not only that knowledge is of 
fundamental importance, but that he must be possessed by tt long 
enough to permit its potential fruits to ripen. Furthermore, we 
fail at this point for reasons that will scarcely bear investigation. 
We desire the student to feel that with his first term’s grades and 
credits, however questionably earned, he is on the way to his 
advertised goal—a college degree—and that if he manages from 
term to term to put on the books vouchers for fifteen semester- 
hours, he will inevitably achieve his aim; although we know full 
well that a large proportion of these pilgrims are academic 
‘*hitch-hikers’’ who intend to do as little thinking as possible, 
and that their eventual achievement can be termed intellectual 
only in an ironical sense. I submit that such proceedings are 
those of the charlatan. It is ridiculous, while we connive at this 
sort of thing, to talk about a ‘‘science of education,’’ in which 
some enthusiasts are wont to claim that we lead the world. 


RELATION OF THE TESTS TO KNOWLEDGE 


In the interpretation of such test results as the Study has to 
present, the general point of view indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs has a meaning which should be made as precise as 
possible. It concerns intimately the validity of the tests them- 
selves and the relative importance for educational procedure of 
what such tests show. 

As already stated, it is believed that the permanence of a body 
of knowledge depends on the extent to which the mind estab- 
lishes firm structural relationships among the multitude of ideas 
that compose it. Ideas not so integrated disappear; those that 
are so connected invite frequent review and redefinition, thus 
maintaining their active significance. Every one realizes how re- 
tention fluctuates to suit the immediate purposes of the individ- 
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ual. We recall train schedules until the next time-table appears, 
baseball scores until the next season. If there is a term exami- 
nation in view, the material studied during the four-month 
period covered by the test possibly acquires its own local pattern 
of relationships; or it may lack even this and be visually asso- 
ciated with any irrelevant impression—a teacher’s gestures, a 
marked passage in the text, or the irregular pages of a note-book. 
Whether or not any of it lasts beyond the term-end depends on 
the extent to which, regardless of the coming test, it has actually 
been understood and clearly incorporated within that large, per- 
manent structure on which every mind is always busy and on 
which its activities habitually depend, no matter where the in- 
gredients originated. 

It is this permanent and truly representative construction that 
our probe aims to reveal; not the immediate impressions that the 
instructor accepts or rejects in answer to questions on what he 
thinks he has been teaching. Instead of the usual eight or ten 
questions of this nature, the student deals with perhaps two hun- 
dred questions, say in biology—questions that cover the field as 
a whole and can be answered unequivocally. He may be a stu- 
dent who has had a course in this science in high school and an- 
other subsequently in college, and cherishes a lifelong interest 
in the subject; or he may be one who, under compulsion, took a 
single course in his freshman year and promptly washed his 
mind of it as soon as his credit was recorded. Now that all this 
has faded into thé past, the test aims to discover what body of 
knowledge each student has acquired, not specifically out of what 
teachers may have urged upon him at various times, but out of 
the sum total of his experience with the ideas involved in the 
term ‘‘biology.”’ 


CHANGE OF EMPHASIS FROM TEACHER TO STUDENT 


This shift of emphasis from the teacher’s courses to the stu- 
dent’s enduring knowledge, is made difficult because of the invet- 
erate tendency to identify the mechanies of school-keeping and 
instruction with education. Having invented a series of courses 
and having made the teacher’s approval in each case the sole evi- 
dence of a student’s success, we seem forced to conclude that a 
student should be examined solely on what the teacher claims to 
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have taught him, and that nothing else matters. A faculty so 
entrenched, especially a good one, can assume this ‘‘take it or 
leave it’’ attitude with great effect: ‘‘We test him on our work; 
that is all there is to it,’’ is the reply with which some of the 
best college teachers in Pennsylvania meet this consideration. 

Nevertheless, there are several good reasons why the future 
will probably judge them to be wrong. It is certain that every 
student comes to an institution with an existing mental equip- 
ment that makes any propos:d type-curriculum more or less in- 
appropriate for him. Every course contains a certain amount 
of matter, varying according to the student, which cannot, at the 
moment, profitably be assimilated by the members of the group 
to which it is offered. It follows, therefore, that for some stu- 
dents more than for others, but to some extent for all, the at- 
tempt to force uniform achievement through class ‘‘standards’’ 
wastes their time, places them in a false position by degrading 
them for not learning what they should not learn, and damages 
the process of real assimilation already going on within them. 
Further, the artificial focus of attention on the teacher and the 
course, instead of on the learner and his broader need, distorts 
for every student, whether docile or rebellious, his normal and 
economical relation to his ultimate purpose. A student in- 
structed on the present terms, if he accepts this procedure at its 
face value as many do, leaves college with a misconception of his 
relation to the world of ideas which handicaps him for the rest 
of his life. 

Finally, an excessive emphasis on the teacher and his courses 
operates to overburden some teachers with responsibility not 
rightly theirs; in others it breeds a complacency and even a petty 
tyranny that seriously reduces, and in many cases wholly can- 
cels, their potential usefulness as aids in a student’s education. 
As we are all aware, the present status of the college teacher 
with relation to the student is thoroughly artificial. If teachers 
were relieved of their factitious authority for giving credit, it 
would shortly appear which of their number were of value in 
ministering to the intellectual life of the student, and which were 
merely being carried along by the system. 

In other words, the present situation completely obscures the 
fact that a student fit to be in a higher institution must build 
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his own curriculum and that it is this inner curriculum peculiar 
to him alone that counts. We do not alter this fact by insisting 
on minute requirements; we simply block its accomplishment, 
reduce the student’s confidence in his own intellectual processes, 
and retard his momentum in the direction of a firm, coherent 
product. It is the nature of this final aggregate of the student’s 
intellectual experience which seems to us important and some 
areas of which the tests aim to reach and to appraise. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE TESTS 


That the examinations here dealt with give an imperfect pic- 
ture of an individual under the aspect just described must be 
freely admitted. Nevertheless, it is the conviction of those who 
have closely studied the tests in operation that on the whole they 
provide a truer picture than is obtainable from any other avail- 
able source, and that when combined with such judgments as a 
teacher’s opportunities for observation really justify, they often 
present an individual who would be wholly misinterpreted if de- 
seribed by teachers’ estimates alone. 

The chief difficulty encountered by critics who inspect the ex- 
aminations for the first time is their apparently too great sim- 
plicity and the absence of direct evidence that the student not 
only possesses this knowledge but that he possesses it in ‘‘organ- 
ized’’ form and can ‘‘reason’’ with it—that is, can successfully 
establish the true relations among its elements. 

The sufficient answer to this objection seems to be that in the 
long run such knowledge as satisfies these tests cannot exist ex- 
cept in organized form, and that its very presence implies that 
it has been used in reasoning. 

The chief characteristic of the sort of test with which the 
studies have been conducted, inheres in the relatively large sam- 
pling, in a given field, of items of knowledge that must be ac- 
eurately recognized. It is believed that none of these items are 
such as would be familiar through sheer iteration—e.g., 1492, 
1776. A few, such as the authorship of important works, can 
be answered by simple association—if the association exists. But 
the majority are such as require a definite knowledge of the rela- 
tions in which the item occurs. For example, to mark correctly 
the first statement in the general culture test for 1932, ‘‘The 
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story of the fall of Troy is found in the Iliad,’’ the student must 
recall that although Iliad and ‘‘fall of Troy’’ are closely asso- 
ciated in most minds, the tale of Troy’s final destruction is not 
recounted until Odysseus tells it to Alcinous in the Odyssey. 
Similarly, when asked to recognize the correct one of five pro- 
posed values for the speed of the earth in its orbit, given its 
average distance from the sun, anyone who knows the relation of 
a diameter to a circumference and can divide a year into days, 
may sense the true value at once. 

No facility in rote learning is of help in such questions; one 
doesn’t learn such things ‘‘by heart’’; one reaches his result 
through awareness of relationship which is thinking. The me- 
moriter learner comes off far better in the customary term test 
in college where the emphatic pronouncements of the professor 
or the last-minute coaching of a friend still ring in his ears, or 
where the appearance of the text can still be conjured up before 
the eye. Few professors object to having their own statements 
returned to them, and the student who is armed with automatic 
responses, the result of mere freshness of impression, has an ex- 
cellent chance of registering his 60 per cent. In the new tests, 
the questions brought up in unexpected connections, and reach- 
ing back always into a variable past in the student’s learning, 
demand answers which, except by accident, can be drawn only 
out of the living fabric of his mental world—construction ele- 
ments that have stuck because they have taken their places in a 
definite organization of relations. To put them there the mind 
has been obliged to hew and fit them ‘o their proper niches—in 
other words, to ‘‘reason’’ with them. Wandering over a con- 
struction yard, one doesn’t discover a stone of intricate shape 
with planed faces, sharp edges, and accurate measurements with- 
out rightly assuming that the stone has been ‘‘organized’’ and is 
to be used to fit some complicated position. A complex item of 
knowledge possessiny similar exact relationships certainly justi- 
fies the same conclusion, the only difference being that the latter 
must actually be in situ in order to have been retained at all. 

As may already have been inferred, the safeguard against 
chance associations is the large number and variety of the ques- 
tions. Several striking facts in French history are woven into 
the history of many other nations ana might be familiar even to 
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one acquainted only with the literary masterpieces of Europe. 
But a high score on a test of 75, 100, or 150 significant state- 
ments involving the subtler and less obvious relations in French 
history, carries with it the whole structure of which these are 
merely representative elements. To say that a student possess- 
ing such knowledge possibly cannot ‘‘organize’’ it or is incapable 
of ‘‘reasoning’’ with it, is essentially a contradiction in terms; 
he can do both or he wouldn’t possess it. His attitudes toward 
his knowledge, his scales of value, his quickness of insight and 
application, his disposition to persist to a solution—such aspects 
are matters of special observation on which a teacher can report, 
and with which each institution should seriously concern itself. 
But of basic equipment the tests leave no room for doubt, and 
it is an equipment that is indispensable to an educational result. 


At this point a series of ten printed charts was distributed 
and explained. The first two of these displayed the extra- 
ordinary variability existing among 49 Pennsylvania col- 
leges in the scores achieved by their senior students in a 
comprehensive, twelve-hour examination. The third chart 
presented a comparative study of three institutions showing 
in each division and in each major subject how the students 
concerned performed in the same test. For example, the 
graduates in industrial engineering at one college made an 
average total score of 776 with not only science but social 
studies and literature well above the state average; at an- 
other, graduates in the same course scored 264 with science 
just on the average but with social studies and literature 
practically at zero. Both personnel and curriculum are re- 
vealed in such a comparison. 

The fourth chart showed by institutions the intelligence 
test scores of college sophomores arranged in curriculum- 
groups. The average of the seniors in four typical Penn- 
sylvania high schools was indicated and was higher than the 
average of all sophomore candidates for education degrees 
whether in arts colleges or teachers colleges. 

Charts V to VII showed how individual college students 
who took the same tests twice, gained or lost between the end 
of the sophomore and the end of the senior year. In one 
college, out of 100 engineers 10 only were below the state 
average in total score as sophomores and 6 only failed to 
gain. In another, out of 69 students in a school of educa- 
tion, 50 were below average and 30 failed to gain. In busi- 
ness administration, one college presents a group of 46 with 
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ten below average and two failing to gain, and another, out 
of 111, had 96 below average and. 23 failing to gain. 

Chart VIII indicated the comparative achievement of 
senior groups expecting to follow various occupations. The 
highest was a group of 45 ‘‘journalists and writers’’ and 
lowest, by a very wide margin, were 101 ‘‘teachers of health 
education.”’ 

Chart IX showed that in average test achievement, those 
seniors who intended to teach their major subjects in secon- 
dary schools were uniformly inferior to non-teachers except 
in mathematies. 

The final chart displayed the test achievement of Penn- 
sylvania college seniors in comparison with high school 
seniors in four typical Pennsylvania schools. The test was 
a four-hour comprehensive test in general science, fine arts, 
foreign literature other than English, and history and social 
studies. Twenty-eight per cent of the high school students 
earnéd higher scores than 27 per cent of the college group. 
Seventeen per cent of each group had scores from 250-299. 
Below 299 were 89 per cent of the high school seniors and 
44 per cent of the college students. When only those were 
considered (boys alone) who got their best score in general 
science, 26 per cent from the high schools had higher scores 
than 32 per cent from the colleges. Evidently the present 
procedure whereby a college is chiefly concerned with a stu- 
dent’s ‘‘credits’’ rather than with his knowledge has much 
to answer for. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


We have briefly set forth some of the ways in which the re- 
sults of well-made tests can, we think, be made suggestive for 
analysis and guidance, both institutional and personal. I should 
like now to set down certain conclusions to which we have come 
as the product of our experience with both tests and their critics, 
assuring you again that among the critics we reckon ourselves as 
foremost. 

There are two sets of conclusions that deserve attention: the 
first have to do with cautions, or negative considerations, to be 
borne in mind; and the second concern the positive phases of test 
experience. The cautions should, in our judgment, be made 
especially emphatic, both because we believe them to be true, and 
because it is often difficult to make clear to others that the par- 
ticular element with which one may at the moment be dealing, 
does not necessarily fill one’s complete horizon. 
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As first among cautions should be put the fact that the tests 
used here to test knowledge and reasoning ability reveal nothing 
directly as to a person’s social attitudes, or sense of values, or 
religious sensitiveness, or idealism, or aesthetic appreciation, or 
mental poise, or emotional stability, or physical stamina. All 
these things are important. Some of them are already suscep- 
tible of objective measurement in varying degrees, and others 
may become so. But the fact that these traits are not directly 
measured should not, in our judgment, impugn the value of 
knowledge tests. It should be borne in mind, that the college, 
while offering, in both precept and example, standards for volun- 
tary emulation in these respects (often seriously conflicting 
standards, to be sure) has not hitherto usually withheld its 
crown from one who was superficially decent and had sufficient 
strength of mind and body to earn his credits. One of the most 
surprising facts that we encountered when introducing our 
cumulative records for the experimental college group was the 
non-existence of nearly all personal material in any trustworthy 
form. We sought light on the personal history and circum- 
stances of each student—information that any effective adviser 
system should have had with regard to those aspects enumerated 
above and many others. Such facts have simply not been gath- 
ered or considered except in casual instances. It is knowledge, 
but of the sort and quantity deemed passable by the instructor, 
that has been and is, after all, almost the sole key to a degree. 
Now an improved technique enables us to distinguish between 
temporary information laid on as protective coloring to escape 
the pruning knife of a critical instructor, and a permanent body 
of knowledge securely rooted in past thinking. We should per- 
haps be grateful even for that advance, and not find fault be- 
cause we are not thereby relieved of the finer obligations that 
have, at least theoretically, inhered in the student-teacher rela- 
tionship. 

The second caution on which especial stress should be laid is 
directed against the sense of finality which tests and examina- 
tions of every type are likely to produce. Although we believe 
that, so far as justice to the examinee is concerned, the single, 
comprehensive, objective test is far superior to the single discur- 
sive examination, subjectively appraised, the results, if negative, 
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may be but a passing phase of the mind in question. When re- 
peated examinations are so feasible, so simple of administration, 
and have so large a factor of educational value as is the case to- 
day, the institution should not be content with a single testing 
any longer than is necessary. As in the case of the secondary 
record already put before you, it is the consistency of the cumu- 
lative picture that is ultimately convincing. Spread out over 
the four or seven-year period, the measures reenforce or modify 
one another, and are themselves colored and interpreted by the 
personal items and sidelights that form much the greater part of 
the accumulation. There emerges, consequently, an authentic 
portrait of the case, not only delineated by the tests, but built 
up stroke by stroke through the personal observations of many 
teachers, to whom the student has become a growing and discrim- 
inating organism rather than a passive receptacle. 

Furthermore, this repeated use of various measures and the 
gradual construction of a comprehensive record establish a rela- 
tion on the part of both teacher and student toward the tests and 
record that is sound and cooperative. The multitude of mea- 
sures become not examinations to be ‘‘passed’’ but pathfinders 
for guidance and direction towards a goal which the tests them- 
selves do not create but which they help us to detect, explore, 
and attain more efficiently. They are like the physician’s diag- 
nostic instruments which do not create or affect the malady, but 
simply reveal various conditions which caa be recognized and 
dealt with only by one who has the wisdom to assemble and in- 
terpret their several findings. This is the true function of the 
tests. 

Testing conducted in this manner, for this purpose, and with 
such instruments can scarcely fail to assume a place among an 
institution’s activities at least coordinate with that of instruc- 
tion. So far as the latter is concerned, our conception of the 
eollege’s function is being rapidly converted to the notion of a 
wealth of opportunity wherein, under appropriate advice and 
encouragement, the responsibility rests squarely but freely on 
the student; it is a fact of the profoundest significance that 
instruction is disappearing from our formulas and that learning 
is taking its place. But the only rational counterbalance to this 
change of attitude is that whereby the institution, abandoning its 
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time-honored réle of watch-dog of the curriculum, redefines its 
obligation to the student in terms of skillful, sympathetic super- 
vision of the individual’s progress based on exact evidence of his 
powers—all of them—in order that he may learn most profitably. 

In most institutions this will require a decided alteration in 
the present perspective. Incredible as it may seem, the chief 
difficulty encountered in giving the Pennsylvania college tests 
was to persuade the several faculties to give up two days of in- 
struction on three occasions two years apart. Some institutions 
withdrew or stayed out altogether on this account. Their view 
was that two days of ‘‘ground to be covered’’ by the instructor 
were too sacred to be sacrificed to an external examination. We, 
on the other hand, entertained the suspicion (unexpressed) that 
two days, or two weeks, of ‘‘ground covering’’ were about as 
valuable to these students as the incantations of a magician in 
comparison with searching tests in which the scope and accuracy 
of their assured knowledge might be revealed. It is our belief 
that education must balance its books in this respect. As long 
as we had nothing but the highly variable opinion of a teacher, 
based on brief contacts with large groups in a few self-chosen 
exercises, the value of a ‘‘mark’’ could well be minimized. The 
new tests restore to us, who must deal with large numbers, a part 
of the security felt in countries where students are few and ex- 
aminations of the old type can be expanded and refined in high 
degree. They also give us the great advantage which these lack, 
namely, comparability. 

Under such altered conditions, adapted alike to our unique 
quantitative problem and to our determination nevertheless to 
make education an effective individual affair, the principle of 
thorough and frequent inventory of a student’s ‘‘ present worth’’ 
seems likely to be restored with us to the important position 
which it has held throughout the entire history of formal educa- 
tion. 

The chief positive conclusion with regard to the tests has al- 
ready been indicated from several points of view. They are in- 
valuable for the institution that desires to deal with minds per- 
manently equipped with a ground-work of knowledge essential 
for advanced operations—minds that have the power of consoli- 
dating and extending that equipment as self-acting and respon- 
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sible engines of thought and insight. For admission, for place- 
ment, and for proof of continuing progress we believe that even 
the tests we have, and certainly the still better forms constructed 
by the recently established Cooperative Test Service, afford trust- 
worthy evidence as to knowledge. We have been led to the con- 
viction that in proportion to the completeness of such knowledge, 
as shown in the scores, there will be found to exist the power of 
logical use of the ideas in question and an adequate sense for 
their organization in true relationship. 

The great advantage of the principle on which the tests are 
built, and the chief reason for supporting some central agency 
that, at a minimum cost, can produce well-constructed tests in 
multiple forms, is the fact that the measures so secured are com- 
parable, one with another. Not only is it possible to give the 
individual his due; we can, by this means, for the first time criti- 
eally gauge the 1iental content, both before and after, of the 
students flowing through our several departments; we can com- 
pare the outcomes of the technical curricula with those in liberal 
arts or professional education ; we can largely do away with the 
exaggerated pretensions of agencies that exploit students, and 
we can tone up the confidence of sound education operating in 
discouraging isolation. Within the institution, it makes possible 
with assurance such curriculum differentiation as that on which 
the University of Minnesota has so brilliantly embarked. 

In all these relationships it must be remembered that the tests 
give light primarily on the factor of knowledge and its use in 
reasoning. The effect of this, when used to classify students, is 
to leave the way broad and clear for the teacher to deal with 
those finer or more difficult aspects of his field from which hith- 
erto he has often been deterred by the necessity for checking ele- 
mentary facts in classes of mixed ability and preparation. He 
is no longer compelled to sit in judgment on the knowledge of 
individuals in class—a matter on which the teacher’s facilities 
for reaching a just verdict are usually negligible. His emphasis 
and point of view, therefore, shift at once to that ultimate ser- 
vice which historically is the sole ground for the teacher’s fame 
and worth—the philosophy of the facts, their finer organization 
for various purposes; in short, insight into their maximum re- 
lated significance. This one by-product of a trustworthy pro- 
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cedure in the mechanies of school-keeping has a potential value 
that eclipses most of the immediate results. 


THE TIMELINESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


In closing this paper it seems appropriate to point out why 
vigorous practice and lively experimentation in the field we have 
been discussing are peculiarly fitting just now. 

We are traversing, or we hope emerging from, a period of dis- 
tress that has made every eye critical of each human activity on 
which the common effort and wealth are expended, and from 
which social good is anticipated. Since education has been the 
major chapter of such activity it has been the object of major 
attack at almost every point. On the whole, I think we must 
agree that American social opinion has been true to its tradi- 
tional faith. It has supported educational expenditure with 
gratifying and often amazing sacrifice. 

As I see it, however, the one thing that has both embittered 
and given comfort to the opposition has been the all-too-plentiful 
evidence that many of those responsible for education were un- 
willing to face the critical revision of their own processes. This 
attitude is manifestly dangerous. There are among us too many 
citizens who themselves have come through college as easy win- 
ners of a credit game with their professors, and who now, from 
the ruin of their fortunes, see no reason for maintaining an ex- 
pensive system that holds its prizes so cheap and takes its intel- 
lectual responsibilities so lightly. There are too many tax- 
payers who have never been to college, but, having sacrificed 
heavily to send thither sons and daughters, have been completely 
disillusioned by the result. In their cases the college has failed 
to take any intellectual grip ; it has neither molded their children 
to standards of its own, nor planned a process and applied a 
standard that fitted their special need. Yet, while letting them 
drift, it has sought to give the impression that it was doing its 
job. These weaknesses now rise to plague us, and it is only fair 
that they should. They must be dealt with. 

It is my conviction that the trials of these days should drive 
us, first of all, to an unsparing re-examination of our pro- 
cedures; that we should make certain of our power to demon- 
strate their validity in a manner acceptable to an increasingly 
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intelligent and critical public. To do that we must realize that 
it is of far less moment merely to instruct than it is, first of all, 
to exhaust our ingenuity in finding out systematically what these 
young people are, what they know, what they can do, and what 
they desire to do. Having discovered these things, let us be 
guided by them to reasonable goals of achievement expressed in 
purely educational terms—goals that will themselves repel the 
petty minds, while they arouse and fire the able and sincere seek- 
ers after knowledge. Not that the college should deal only with 
brilliant minds, or that there should be no institutions to deal 
appropriately with less gifted students and those whose abilities 
are clearly non-academic in character. The point, in either case, 
is to know what we are doing in a sense that is not usually true 
today, and in view of that knowledge, to render a substantial 
return both to the student and to society. In all this, such 
achievement measures aS we now possess and are likely to see 
developed in the near future are, I believe, bound to prove of the 
utmost service, provided they are used frequently, in suitable 
variety, and with discretion. 














ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 1933-1934 


RosBert LINCOLN KELLY 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 

A number of problems of unusual significance have come before 
the Executive Committee and the staff this year. 

Before entering upon a brief discussion of a few of them, I 
may mention the appearance of the Brethren and Friends Col- 
lege Surveys, Architectural Planning of the American College, 
More and Better Wills, the authorization of a supplementary 
volume on comprehensive examinations within the field of the 
social sciences, a monograph on college instruction in art, prog- 
ress in the music study, the distribution of college alumni— 
alumni clubs and other groups—in leading cities as a possible aid 
to college financing, the regional conference under the joint aus- 
pices of the Association and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education at Dallas in October, participation in the Regional 
Conferences on the Emergency in Education in Detroit and Hart- 
ford, and considerable other field work, including some state col- 
lege conferences and the publication of ‘‘Some Successful Meth- 
ods of Financing Colleges’’ and ‘‘The Colleges and National Re- 
covery.’’ 


NATIONAL RECOVERY 


In the latter part of June it was made clear that all govern- 
ment agencies, including tax-supported schools of all types, 
would be exempt from the NRA codes of fair competition. In 
the words of Dr. Charles R. Mann, 


Efforts by individuals to secure a similar official ruling 
with regard to institutions under private control made little 
progress. Therefore an emergency committee was quickly 
organized under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education to push the question further. Its members are: 
Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George Washington University, 
Chairman; Rev. George Johnson, Secretary, National Cath- 
olie Welfare Conference; Robert L. Kelly, Executive Sec- 
retary, Association of American Colleges; Joseph H. 
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Saunders, Chairman of Board of Trustees, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


At the first conference held in Washington between representa- 
tives of this Committee and the NRA, it became evident that gov- 
ernment authorities considered all schools not public as private. 
This is by no means strange for many independent institutions 
refer to themselves as private. The NRA authorities had popular 
and even professional nomenclature well fixed in their minds. 
The discussion in the conference eventuated in a request from 
the NRA for a classification of educational institutions. In re- 
sponse to this request, the Emergency Committee submitted the 
following : 


1. Publicly administered and publicly supported institu- 
tions—non-profit making. 

2. Privately administered and publicly supported institu- 
tions—non-profit making. 

3. Privately administered and privately supported institu- 
tions—profit making. 


After several weeks of intensive work, the Committee secured 
from the NRA, the now well-known ruling: 


That schools, colleges, universities, churches, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions supported by public subscrip- 
tions, not operated for profit, except so far as they may be 
engaged in the operation of trade or industry, need not come 
under the provisions of the National Recovery Act. 


Especial credit should be given to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, President Marvin, who remained in Washington during 
the entire summer, acting for the Committee with whom he kept 
in close touch by conference or by letter and by wire. 

The service of the Committee and the ruling of the NRA on 
the subject were all the more significant in view of the fact that 
many educational leaders, through the press and in other ways, 
vigorously advocated the inclusion of education within the code 
provisions. 

In the phrase ‘‘charitable institutions supported by public 
subscriptions’’ the NRA seemed to grant the contention of the 
Joint Committee that the term ‘‘ publicly supported’”’ is not to be 
confined to tax-supported institutions. However, the Legal Di- 
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vision of the Public Works Administration denied the claim 
of the Joint Committee which was also defended by the United 
States Office of Education, that institutions of higher education 
non-publicly controlled are public in the sense that the govern- 
ment is using that word, and the same denial was made by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the Public Works Administration announced : ‘‘ Denomi- 
national institutions, however worthy, however large their educa- 
tional contribution, do not serve the interests of the general pub- 
lic. This gives us no choice but to hold that such institutions are 
ineligible for relief.’” The President of the United States, while 
granting an audience for the presentation of a claim for the 
authorization of loans to colleges to assist students in paying 
tuition provided those students are not able otherwise to attend 
college, declined to overrule the decision of the Public Works 
Administration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion.* 

The discrimination, it should be said, between tax-supported 
and independent and church-related colleges is not as far-reach- 
ing as it might appear, since in the administration of federal 
emergency relief, it is required only that funds be handled 
through ‘‘public,’’ that is, tax-supported institutions and agen- 
cies. This allows for the use of the facilities of public institu- 
tions, privately controlled, and in numerous states, a generous 
attitude has been taken toward such institutions. This is par- 
ticularly true with the adult educational program, the post-high 
school educational program and the research program. 

The tax-supported institutions have not made extensive use of 
the PWA funds because most of them find it impossible and 
inadvisable to obligate themselves for the 70 per cent repayment. 
A very considerable number have availed themselves of the fund 
to build dormitories, stadiums, and other projects, believed to be 
self-liquidating. On the other hand, many colleges, whatever 
the type, are unwilling to yield to the temptation to increase 
their debts. 

It is believed by many that institutions which are caught in 
the depression and are unable to extricate themselves because of 
the breakdown of credit, have a good case to request relief, if 
they wish to do so, on the credit basis. Their case appears to 


* Since this report was read, the ERA has reversed this decision. 
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be particularly strong because they are non-profit making insti- 
tutions and propose to take young men and women out of the 
unemployed class. Many college authorities are urging that the 
Federal Government be asked to grant long-time loans at low 
rates of interest to institutions which may, after careful scrutiny, 
be approved. The suggestion is also made that in so far as loans 
for tuition are concerned, it might be possible to devise a plan 
of direct loans to designated students in colleges interested to re- 
quest such loans. 

In his latest report, issued this year (1934), President Nicholas 
Murray Butler has asserted, 


There is and can be, no private university or private col- 
lege in the United States, unless, perchance, some state or 
the District of Columbia be sufficiently loose in its legisla- 
tion to permit an individual or a corporation to seize upon 
either name and use it for private profit. Every genuine 
college and university in the United States is a public insti- 
tution and is grounded upon the law of the state in which 
it exists. The only real distinction between these institu- 
tions grows out of their differing methods of financial sup- 
port and control. They are either tax-supported or non-tax- 
supported colleges and universities. In either case, they are 
public institutions. The mere notion that any one could 
establish and maintain a private university would not occur 
to a person with any sense of humor. 


A question raised by our present situation is: Shall new legis- 
lation be attempted to overcome the present disposition of cer- 
tain federal authorities to discriminate, in certain areas of opera- 
tion, against privately controlled, publicly supported, non-profit 
making institutions of higher learning.* 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PERSEVERANCE 


There has been distinct advance in the ‘‘Campaign of Per- 
severance.’’ Our office has collected significant data as to the 

* Since this question was raised, the FERA, under the direction of Harry 
L. Hopkins, has made its ruling providing for compensation to students 
working on part time that they may attend college. Identical bills—S 2753 
and HR 7977—>providing for the refinancing of accumulated financial obli- 
gations of the colleges have been introduced in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and public hearings have been given Association officers 
and college representatives by appropriate committees. See pp. 145 and 146. 
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distribution of college alumni in leading American cities, avail- 
able for many purposes and all users, and is collecting data for 
smaller cities. This information is being placed in the hands of 
some thousands of trust companies throughout the country and 
has been sent also to charitable foundations and to some commer- 
cial agencies. Several of the latter are busily devising plans of 
procedure for the new day in financing colleges. Some of these 
are represented at this meeting and are available for conferences. 
Both the Council and the Association have for several years been 
laying the basis-line for action in this new day. 

Scores of inquiries are being received from trust companies 
for detailed information as to methods of procedure. In re- 
sponse, the joint office is not only supplying information but is 
notifying the colleges in the several states of the neighboring 
trust companies which have expressed interest in making con- 
tacts with educational institutions.* 

One great trust company, located in New York City and 
responsible for the management of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in trust with it, has already established a Department of 
Philanthropic Information to assist its clients and people of 
wealth in the making of gifts and bequests to philanthropic 
causes. This department, which is in touch with the joint office 
of the CCBE-AAC, has a specially organized survey service and 
has already completed more than a score of important surveys. 
They are collecting pertinent data concerning colleges within the 
fields of Small Loans, Legal Aid, Awards of Honor and Merit, 
Cumulative Funds, Foundations, Community Trusts and Stu- 
dent Aid. In response to the request of an attorney who has an 
interested client, they are just now making a survey of the or- 
ganization of the church set-up, from a legal point of view, of one 
of the fellowships represented in the Council. They gave expert 
advice to a semi-commercial agency in the latter’s foundation 
of a plan for financing colleges following a number of the prin- 
ciples of the very successful Christmas fund. 

It is not so much benevolent agencies, however, that seek the 
aid of such an organization as this. It is generous and careful 
givers who see!: this aid. One of these givers recently said, 
‘*Viewing the matter in retrospect, I can testify that it is nearly 
always easier to make one million dollars honestly than to dis- 
pose of it wisely.”’ 

* See data on page 167. 
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This Department of Philanthropy takes its mission seriously— 
incidentally, the leading spirits in the management are college 
men. They say frankly that they will use their influence, diplo- 
matically to be sure—and acting under the advice of leaders in 
the various fields of philanthropy—in deflecting gifts from 
causes already over-capitalized or situated so that the gifts would 
constitute a waste of money, to philanthropic agencies with better 
or more urgent claims to assistance. 

It is believed by the writer that the Department of Philan- 
thropic Information will serve as a stimulus and model to other 
trust companies highly equipped not only to handle such funds, 
but to advise prospective and real donors, as well as colleges and 
other institutions and agencies as to safe and wise investments. 

There is a deeper meaning in all this than the possible securing 
of funds, vital as that is. More important, is the keeping of the 
currents of benevolence sensitively fluid. If our total educa- 
tional program drifts or is driven into some form of state social- 
ism, a calamity of the first order will be the result. It is the 
glory of American education that it is not everywhere and al- 
ways answerable to the state and subject to its dictation. 

By insisting that church-related and independent institutions 
are publicly supported and are rendering service to the public, 
even though privately controlled, we are thereby rendering an 
important public service. 


Tue LIBERAL COLLEGE STANDS 


At the moment when higher education in the United States 
like all other phases of education, is passing through its greatest 
crisis, the college of liberal arts and sciences stands out most 
conspicuously in the confidence and esteem of the people. The 
colleges have not quit, or to put it another way, they are quitting 
themselves like men. The loss in college attendance the current 
academic year is only slightly over 5 per cent, while the loss in 
some other units of higher education runs into appalling figures. 
Are we right in interpreting this to mean that our people at the 
nadir of worldly prosperity are pinning their faith to the finer 
things of life? The confidence of the people in the colleges con- 
tinues through long established traditions, which raise confident 
expectations. Believe it or not, the people believe in their col- 
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leges, even with all their faults. The colleges—that is the col- 
leges which actually are able to deliver the finer things of life, 
are balance wheels in our disturbed social machinery. 

It has been intimated that men are of a high order of intelli- 
gence in dealing with things, as say, in the construction of an 
automobile, but of a low order in dealing with men, as for in- 
stanee, in bringing together and controlling the forces which 
give value to human society. The latter is undoubtedly far the 
more intricate task with a freer play of imponderables, but the 
suecess of some of our institutions and agencies demonstrates 
that it is not too difficult a task for the mind and heart of con- 
secrated men. Our challenge is to match within this religio- 
academic field, the miracles of science. Greater than science, 
however, are the scientists and greater than our institutions and 
agencies are our men and women. . 

The day of objective minima standards is passing and the day 
of general maxima principles and ideals is dawning. Indeed 
standardization is giving way to accreditment through the evalu- 
ation by highly competent men of individual and institutional 
achievement in the light of definitely outlined objectives. The 
attainment of these purposes is the theme of this entire meeting. 
We have stood in the past not only for the good but for the 
better. We now dare to stand for the best. The greatest event 
in the educational history of a generation is this fact. 

The first President of this Association declared in his initial 
address that the organization had a three-fold purpose—it would 
learn the truth about the colleges, it would tell the truth about 
the colleges, it would make better colleges—it would be a means 
of information, of communication, of inspiration. 

The second President stated that the policy of the Association 
is a policy of inclusiveness and interhelpfulness, rather than of 
exclusiveness. With this purpose, this policy, and with these 
methods, the officers of the leading colleges of the United States 
have now been working together with understanding and mutual 
benefit, for twenty years. 

A writer in the current Harper’s names from among the 54,- 
000 associations for social and auxiliary educational purposes the 
Association of American Colleges as one which displays the spirit 
which animates the world of education ‘‘not in its workaday as- 
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pects but on the higher levels where the philosophy of education 
is mooted, where its objectives are formulated and grand strategies 
laid down.”’ 

The method of this Association’s work has developed pragmati- 
cally but running consistently through all its activities have been 
two definite procedures. First, the discovery of better ways of 
administering colleges, and secondly, the setting forth of these 
better ways for use or adaptation by any colleges interested. The 
Association has never legislated, or standardized, or attempted 
to secure uniformity through any form of coercion. As the years 
have gone on, it has not been satisfied to set forth principles and 
ideals merely for better colleges, it has even pointed out what 
might at the time appear to be the best way. 

Excellent illustrations of the Association’s method are found 
in its procedure, in the building of the curriculum, in compre- 
hensive examinations, in the development of college architecture, 
of the arts including music. First, a careful and thorough ex- 
amination is made of existing practices and each of these in- 
quiries eventuates in a notable book containing observations, crit- 
icisms, suggestions, and tentative conclusions to be followed 
shortly with supplementary publications exhibiting for purposes 
of helpful illustration definite methods of procedure. First, 
‘‘veneral maximum principles or ideals,’’ as the North Central As- 
sociation is now saying, followed by definite and helpful illus- 
trations. 

The North Central Association now announces its early aban- 
donment of objective minimum standards and the substitution 
therefor of general maxima principles or ideals. 

The North Central Association rightly goes one step beyond 
this Association and others with like methods of procedure. That 
Association will also accredit (not standardize) institutions, de- 
voting its search to the deeper and even the qualitative manifes- 
tations of value. Other associations still using the processes of 
objective standardization are moving in the same direction. 

Just as the North Central Association conspicuously moves 
forth to higher levels in its efforts to evaluate institutional pro- 
cedure, so the various organizations devoted to the individual 
testing of students cooperatively search for more accurate and 
reliable methods of individual performance. A remarkable body 
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of scientific knowledge has been developed in this field of inquiry, 
the leaders in the investigation being the Carnegie Foundation, 
the American Council on Education, the Progressive Educational 
Association and the Educational Records Bureau. 

The two lines of inquiry are not in contradiction. Each sup- 
plements the other. The results of both, as well as interpreta- 
tions from various other points of view, are brought together for 
the first time at this annual meeting. It is the judgment of the 
writer that these cooperative explorations within essentially qual- 
itative areas by so many associations and individuals interested 
in improving the American college, are ushering ir the most im- 
portant epoch in the history of American higher education. 





THE COLLEGES AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Correspondence coming to the Headquarters Office indicates 
that many members of the Association are very actively support- 
ing the Walsh-Guyer Bill for the refinancing of indebtedness. It 
is clear that the efforts of the members of the Association, the 
Executive Committee and President Marsh to bring the needs of 
the colleges clearly before official Washington at least are meet- 
ing with no serious opposition. 

Not alone many members of the Association but others sym- 
pathetically inclined are exerting their influence for these bills. 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois and 
Chairman of the National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education, has written Illinois Congress- 
men as follows: 


The Walsh-Guyer Bill would be of particular interest and benefit to the 
smaller colleges of the country. These colleges are rendering a vital and 
highly important service in the field of higher education. Their service in 
many cases is being rendered with extreme difficulties and a high degree of 
sacrifice on the part of members of the faculty. In many cases they have 
been obliged to incur indebtedness in order to continue functioning. 

The colleges of the country are operated on a non-profit basis in which 
the spirit of service is paramount. The business affairs are conducted on an 
efficient and economical basis and with the highest degree of integrity. 
The credit resources of the Federal Government could not be applied to a 
more worthy cause. I solicit your careful study of this bill when it comes 
to your attention. 

(Please turn to page 71) 








THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1933 


I. CASH TRANSACTIONS 




















Schedule A 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACCOUNT 
a i ae I irises etctensccrmrmnenin $ 1,719.38 
Receipts 
Membership Dues: 
ior 225 OO 2. $ 50.00 
RD ies essicsssiosssssssesnessi 10.00 
ee Snes 12.54 
RN I Sictisccrcorsicteosucttentaresertsce 150.00 
eee 30.00 
af a aE areeee eerste 80.00 
Ue IN siisccs cco sccectecceentessetcncie 800.00 
ce ee een eennare 30.00 
ik <n 40.00 
RN INE oisicicictieercpacarncttonincnccces 75.00 
| 
i: a_i nu nTnrO EEN EINE 200.00 $21,177.54 
alia clatsliabiticalil licsdiuaiececamadaiie 1,910.93 
The Effective College, Sales .....iccccceocesssscressscsscrssseneessseeeensesee 135.69 
Special Projects: 
Comprehensive Examination Study: 
Refund to Treasurer’s Off8C@ o.com $ 19.09 
Royalties from Maemillan Co. ......0....00... 465.00 484.09 
Miscellaneous: 
Interest on Deposits— 
Bank of New York and Trust Co. .......$ 19.35 
MRT, Ns css csisssssstessctoee 438.81 
Bowery Savings Bank ..................... 105.36 
West Side Savings Bank 0 117.75 
Interest on Miscellaneous Items .................. 1.74 
N. M. Grier a/c Survey of Bretnren Col- 
RS eee eee 40.41 723.42 
UR ID spsscsessoseeninsinisisieipnidataissanticutenmsiiieeivesinnnteticbtiee 24,431.67 
Total Receipts, plus January Ast Balance 0... ccccemmomsnmnnnenenee $26,151.05 
Disbursements 
I ests cycesttsamrnceecterts aceite ccc $ 292.02 
Dues—American Council on Education 20.0.0... 100.00 
BULLETIN Publication Expenses poses a 1,998.66 
Christian Education Subscriptions 0... ccccccssssssensseeneen 470.00 
The Effective College, Distribution, ete. .....cccccccocom 22.00 
Executive Committee Expenses és 640.96 
Permanent Commissions’ Expenses ............cc0ccssn 558.48 
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Treasurer’s Office: 
Bank Fee—Comprehensive Examinations 


























BEB aien eee Sein icae teeneeann ree orate SAND re $ 19.09 
Bank Fee—Accounting 350.00 
DH ipceN beams nin aninnecsennssenscscnnsoeee 55.73 424.82 
Headquarters Office Expense 18,044.76 
Brethren Colleges Survey 191.40 
Contingent Fund ........... 143.28 
Total Disbursements ...... 22,886.38 
Balance in General Business Account, December 31, 1933 ............ $ 3,264.67 
Schedule B 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION STUDY 
MOMEMICG, SANE Ti TG wiisscspsccecccssiscepencsrsccrcons wsessscansoscous. “A gs Se 
Receipts 
Edward S. Jones—Refund of Revolving Fund 0.0.0.0... 300.00 
$ 3,071.64 
Disbursements 
Printing and Publishing ..... $1,271.91 
I 52a oa alan teen es cated labeled 631.20 


General Education Board—Paid Unexpended Balance 1,168.53 3,071.64 














MOONTARD, POOREST ssi isccsscecesc cea este messmcicean eerie a 
Schedule C 
ArT BOOKLETS 
Balance, January 1, 1933. ................. pester spaseenbrsesagete Sets ayes sence $ 1,215.45 
Receipts 
Weems Conmrmmmin Comma ancien esssiceses $ 500.00 
‘Architectural Planning of the American College’’ 
I cals cscs hensaepetenipssasieepnalieas acess usdalahaetict 163.20 
“*College Instruction in Art’’ Sales (net) 0... ccs 42.51 705.71 
$ 1,921.16 
Disbursements 
I FI siscisinensisecnssineneen ocnbuiahincaeceeionihaeaiaaeiaamamiis $1,554.38 
NIN oo cesta eh eects au Neonceisieeaeh wate cxerin nn eee tice tie aetmearcor et 62.50 
eee ee nee AAR Ne Ee Te see ENED 63.12 1,680.00 
POU, TIER Ti, TI sieiecestncsescinccsttinibcita $ 241.16 
Schedule D 


CoLLEGE Music Stupy 


Balance, in Bank of New York and Trust Company, January 1, 
SI SERRE ANE IE ESPN BORUE. OIE OSU HAA IRA ce I el 22, BR $ 433.60 


Receipts 
"iene, Tima Tm Ga aii 19,500.00 





$19,933.60 
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Disbursements 
Salaries and other Expenses $10,068.98 
Balance, December 31, 1933 ...cccsccsacsssscssessneen $ 9,864.62 
Schedule E 


CasSH—GENERAL SUMMARY 
Old Balance 1933 Dis- Dec. 31, 1933 


Plus Receipts bursements Balances 
General Business A. A. Cy o..cccccsmnee $26,151.05 $22,886.38 $ 3,264.67 
Music Study 19,933.60 10,068.98 9,864.62 











Art Booklets 1,921.16 1,680.00 241.16 
$48,005.81 $34,635.36 $13,370.45 


Cash Distribution—December 31, 1933 
West Side Bowery Bankof N.Y. 


Savings Savings & Trust Co. Total 
General Business ............. $2,117.75 $ 105.36 $1,041.56 ~°$ 3,264.67 
Music Study on. cccccessesen 2,000.00 7,500.00 364.62 9,864.62 
RE eins me sine 241.16 241.16 





$4,117.75 $7,605.36 $1,647.34 $13,370.45 


II. GENERAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS 
OF JANUARY 1, 1934 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACCOUNT ONLY 


Assets 


Cash in Banks, for General Business, January 1, 1934: 
Bank of New York and Trust Company $1,041.56 


Bowery Savings Bank 2 sscsscssssesssseeee 105.36 
West Side Savings Bank 2.0.00... ccc 2,117.75 $3,264.67 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, January 1, 193¢4 ............. 2,041.56 $5,306.23 





Liabilities and Capital Investments 


Cash in Bank, for General Business, January 1, 1933 $1,719.38 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, January 1, 19338 ............ 2,021.06 
Net Operating Surplus, for year 1933: 
Receipts as per Cash Statement................. $24,431.67 
Disbursements as per Cash 
| ER ene $22,886.38 
Less Cash Payments for 
Furniture and Fixtures... 20.50 22,865.88 1,565.79 $5,306.23 








* Of the $19,705 shown in footnote on last year’s statement, $205 repre- 
senting interest is included in Receipts under General Business Account in 
the item described ‘‘ Interest on Deposits—Easton Trust Co.’’ in the amount 
of $438.81. 
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We hereby certify that the statement of cash receipts and disbursements 
of the Association of American Colleges for the year ended December 31, 
1933, submitted herewith by this Company as Custodian of Funds for the 
said Association, is correct and true, and that the statement of financial 
condition attached hereto, is in our opinion a true statement of the financial 
condition of the Association of American Colleges as of January 1, 1934. 

BANK oF NEw YorK AND TRUST COMPANY 
By: CHARLES ELDREDGE, 
Vice President 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) LeRoy E. KIMBALL, 
Treasurer 
January 18, 1934 





(Continued from page 67) 

For your information, I would say that the institution with which I am 
connected, the University of Illinois, would not present itself for aid 
through the provisions of this bill, and consequently, I am writing solely 
out of interest in other institutions which may be in need of such aid. 


President E. E. Cortright, of the Junior College of Connecti- 
cut, Bridgeport, Conn., advised on March 6: 


Representing the American Association of Junior Colleges, I had been 
attempting to get similar provisions written into the Duffy Senate Bill No. 
2436 but am very glad indeed to swing all influence toward passage of the 
new bills. 

I mailed about 200 letters of explanation and endorsement of Guyer Bill 
HR No. 7977 and Walsh S No. 2753 to private junior colleges, asking them 
to get in touch with their representatives in Congress, urging an early com- 
mittee report, and to tell their Congressmen how tremendously important 
the measure is to both senior and junior colleges. 


In addition to personal letters to Congressional representa- 
tives, several presidents have suggested by their example 
methods of reinforcing the presentation through their trustees, 
alumni and friends. A few extracts from recent correspondence 
follow : \ 


Several days ago I wrote you that I was requesting the thirty members 
of the Board of Trustees of this college to write their Representatives and 
the Chairmen of the Committees in the two Houses of Congress regarding 
bills to refinance college obligations. You may be interested to know that 
I have had replies from members of our Board in five states who tell me 
they have written their Senators and Congressmen on this matter. I can- 
not but feel that this procedure, if followed by every college that has mem- 
bership in the Association, would bring tremendous pressure upon ‘‘the 
powers that be’’ in Washington. 





(Please turn to page 97) 











REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


THOMAS 8S. GATES, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


E administration and control of physical education and 

intercollegiate athletic competition has gone through many 
changes since it first appeared as a problem in college education. 
Starting with informal games of the students, played in their 
spare time and sometimes conflicting with academic work, we 
have seen intercollegiate competition develop into a business 
organization handling large sums of money, first through the 
students, then through a combination of students and alumni, 
then through councils including students, alumni, and faculty 
members, with financial officers often independent of the college, 
undertaking building programs of great magnitude, sometimes 
with outside assistance and financed independently of the col- 
lege. In 1920 there were nineteen college stadia. In 1930 there 
were seventy-four, seven of them with a seating capacity of over 
70,000. Extensive schedules of games were arranged involving 
travel and sometimes prolonged absence from classes, and taking 
the time and attention of the students away and diverting them 
from the main purposes of college life that should predominate 
in an institution of learning. The college atmosphere was per- 
vaded by the necessity for the management of a successful 
amusement enterprise whose first interest was to put up a good 
show in order to insure financial success. This program involved 
the engagement of expert coaches, whose most important fune- 
tion it was to produce winning teams and an attractive spectacle. 
It involved pressure on the faculty to discriminate in favor of 
athletes needed on the teams, regardless of their scholastie merit. 
It involved the securing of talented athletes and their partial or 
complete support by the college, by interested alumni, or by 
other indirect and questionable means. In this way positions on 
the teams which would otherwise be open for competition to the 
regularly admitted students were preempted, and the members 
of the team were lifted into a class by themselves with special 
privileges and emoluments. These abuses became rank with 
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increasing prosperity and occasioned much anxiety among edu- 
eators who found difficulty in discussing them at college confer- 
ences without the accusations that they were jealous of successful 
rivals, or that they were ‘‘fouling their own nest,’’ and it was a 
great relief to the harassed president of many a college when the 
Carnegie Foundation consented to take up the whole question, 
to investigate it, and to embody their findings in the famous Re- 
port No. 23, which was published in 1928, with its revelations 
and with its constructive suggestions. 

In 1930 there were the first symptoms of a collapse of this con- 
dition of inflation, there was a drop of 6 per cent in attendance 
and 9 per cent in receipts. In 1931 there was a drop of 10 per 
cent in attendance and a still sharper decline in receipts, and in 
1932 receipts fell off to the extent of about 27 per cent. Prelimi- 
nary reports for 1933 reveal a substantial increase in attendance, 
but it is doubtful if there was a corresponding increase in re- 
ceipts, as many institutions lowered admission prices sharply. 
The wide-spread fear that this would curtail or abolish many of 
the other parts of the program has not, however, been realized. 
They have been affected but little, and in most cases the intra- 
mural programs have been greatly extended. 

Physical education started nearly fifty years ago in a few col- 
leges with gymnastic drills two or three times a week, gradually 
extending its program to include a wider range of exercises like 
swimming, boxing, wrestling, and outdoor games intramural in 
character, which were soon used as substitutes or alternatives for 
the more formal work of the gymnasium. This, at first, was 
done without college credit. Gradually requirements were in- 
troduced so that a certain amount of this work became obliga- 
tory. Penalties were attached to noncompliance and finally 
academic credit was given in some cases. Throughout the col- 
lege world at the present time we still find all of these stages, 
but institution after institution is including the program of the 
department of physical education as part of its regular curricu- 
lum with the credits and penalties that other subjects bear. 

With its introduction into the college curriculum the relation 
between intercollegiate athletics and the more formal work of 
physical education has come under consideration. The question 
was raised quite naturally as to the educational value of exercise 
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in its various forms, and its right to be included in a general 
educational program. The brilliant ex-half-back who acted as 
coach was not necessarily a good teacher, and educators soon felt 
the necessity for the training of teachers who would be able to 
give an intelligent, well-rounded course in physical education 
and athleties to replace the coach whose only qualification was 
that of a brilliant career on the gridiron or on the track. These 
teachers’ courses were first given in a series of normal schools 
of physical education, but as state after state passed laws requir- 
ing physical education as an essential part of the work in the 
schools and requiring, in many cases, a college trained teacher, 
these normal schools have had to abandon their work or affiliate 
with the degree-giving universities, and an increasing number 
of colleges are now providing the necessary training for teachers 
who wish to add physical education to their other teaching quali- 
fications, or who wish to specialize in it in the school or college. 

Perhaps the greatest influence in bringing these three things 
together has been the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
founded twenty-nine years ago to remedy the abuses in football 
which had attracted wide publicity and threatened the very 
existence of the game. This body, composed of teachers from the 
president down to the instructors and coaches, by the formula- 
tion of rules and their enforcement, has gone through the entire 
range of intercollegiate sports and raised them to a higher level 
of sportsmanship. It has constantly advocated faculty control 
in the teaching, university control of the finances, and discour- 
agement of recruiting and subsidizing of athletes. The diffi- 
culties which they encountered were largely due to intercollegiate 
polities, and it was fortunate that the Carnegie Foundation con- 
sented to investigate the questions, which were familiar to most 
of its members, with the impartiality of an outside judicial body 
and to embody them in Report No. 23. From this report may be 
dated the house cleaning on a large scale that occurred in a good 
many colleges, and the reorganizing of departments of physical 
education and athletics. The supplementary Report No. 26, 
which was issued by the Carnegie Foundation in 1931 reported 
the progress of this work up to that time. But it seems impor- 
tant to survey the trends shown in the college world during the 
last three years, especially in view of the financial problems 
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forced on the college world which have, in many cases, helped 
to bring about a more healthy attitude toward college sport by 
the compulsion of necessity than would have been possible in a 
continued period of great prosperity. 

The Carnegie Foundation has now turned to other fields of in- 
vestigation and can offer no further assistance. Your Commis- 
sion, therefore, decided to issue a call to the members of the 
Association of American Colleges by means of the following 
circular letter: 


The changed conditions in the college world during the 
last three years make it desirable at this time to find out 
how the necessary economies, both of the college and of the 
student body, have affected the departments of student 
health and physical education, and, particularly, the ad- 
ministration of intercollegiate athletics with its serious social 
and financial problems. 

With this in view, would you be willing to say briefly to 
what extent the policy at your institutior has changed, if 
at all, in (1) the administration of funds in connection with 
intercollegiate competition; (2) the problem of so-called 
athletic scholarships; (3) the appointment and payment of 
coaches ? 

Have you in mind any changes in the near future? It 
would be valuable also to have your views on the place of 
intercollegiate athletics as a part of a general department of 
physical education, the making of physical education an 
integral part of the college curriculum with the ordinary 
penalties and credits, the giving of courses in physical edu- 
cation to raise the standard of teaching and coaching in 
colleges and schools; and the extent to which you think it 
necessary to exercise medical supervision of the student 
health. 

I am sure you will agree that everything possible should 
be done at this time to cooperate in solving as far as possible 
these questions that so vitally affect the students of our col- 
leges physically, mentally, and morally; and your frank dis- 
cussion of these points or any others bearing on the subject 
will be greatly appreciated and treated confidentially if you 
so desire. 

The information is requested in pursuance with our ap- 
pointment and when received will form the basis of the re- 
port to be made at the January meeting. 


The response has been very gratifying, over two hundred 
answers having been received, and a number of presidents, deans, 
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and directors to whom the task of answering the letter has been 
allotted, have discussed the questions with great frankness and 
completeness. The members of the Commission would like to 
express their appreciation to them for their prompt and valuable 
assistance. 

Those who wish more full and exhaustive discussion of the 
whole subject than would be possible in this short report are 
referred to the Carnegie Foundation Report on American Col- 
lege Athleties, No. 23, issued in 1928, Cornegie Report No. 26, 
issued in 1931, and to a statistical report on the ‘‘ Administration 
of Physical Education and Athletics in Institutions of Higher 
Education,’’ by Professor George H. Pritchard, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, published in 1933, which 
includes elaborate tables and statistics on the subject. 

The first question, the handling of finances, shows an increas- 
ing number of institutions that have taken the financing of ath- 
letic sports out of the hands of committees and have turned it 
over to the treasurer, bursar, or other equivalent officer. In 
some cases, however, the treasurer of the athletic association or 
of the council on athletics is the treasurer of the university, so 
that it has not been necessary for them to change their organi- 
zation to obtain the required result, which is to control the reve- 
nue and expenditures derived from intercollegiate competition. 
A few still write, ‘‘The budget for athletics must be balanced 
out of income from students’ fees and gate receipts,’’ or ‘‘The 
athletic games must finance themselves.”’ 

In one college the athletic association bears the entire cost of 
intercollegiate athletics, including the coaches’ salaries. One col- 
lege changed over from this only last year, and now the entire 
financial responsibility has been assumed by the college. 

One college would like to make the change, and writes, ‘‘The 
athletic control rests with the athletic council, but I think it 
should be under the university control.’ 

Another says, ‘‘ About a year ago the college took it over.’’ 

Another says, ‘‘Two years ago we put all the funds of the 
athletic association in the hands of the college treasurer.’’ 

At Princeton the Comptroller of the University is also the 
comptroller of the athletic association. 

Others refer to the financing of athleties as a regular part of 
the bookkeeping of the financial office. 
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Another says, ‘‘We have placed the expenditure of the funds 
entirely in the hands of the college teasurer.’’ 

Many other such quotations could be made, but these will serve 
to show that in most colleges in which it is possible the dis- 
pensing of the money derived from the students’ athletic fee, 
where one is collected, and the receipts from the games, is super- 
vised in the same way as the rest of the college expenditure. 
This transfer of authority has been made easy by the fact that 
in many places the surplus has been changed to a deficit. One 
college writes that the athletic association piled up a large debt 
and the college had to step in, and now the business manager of 
the college is in control, the president taking over the appoint- 
ment of coaches and encouraging intramural sports. It is doubt- 
ful if this would have been so easy if the associations had had 
large surpluses with which to work. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, about the overwhelming consensus of opinion that the 
financing of intercollegiate athletics should be a regular part 
of the college budget for physical education. 

To the question of so-called athletic scholarships the replies 
have been almost unanimous. 

‘“We have abolished them,’’ writes one president. 

Another says, ‘‘ We have no long list of jobs given to athletes 
at which they are not expected to work, but we board the team 
two or three weeks in pre-season practice and give them the 
evening meal during the football season.’’ 

The various district associations of colleges have been most 
helpful in bringing this about. A number of colleges have writ- 
ten stating that owing to the resolutions passed in these confer- 
ences they have been able to abolish athletic scholarships. 

One from the Middle States writes, ‘‘The conference forbids 
all athletic scholarships and we have complied, with two resus: 
first, equal competition with former rivals is impossible ; second, 
this rids us of an element of the student body not satisfactory 
from the standpoint of studies. The first effect we regret, but 
the second is pure unadulterated gain.’’ 

One writes, ‘‘They are awarded to those who possess unusual 
athletic ability and who would not, without the award, be able 
to attend college. On the same basis as a talented student in 
music.’ 
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Another writes, ‘‘We turn away annually promising athletes, 
but unpromising students.”’ 

One writes from the Middle West, ‘‘It appears to me that un- 
scrupulous use of athletic scholarships is on the increase rather 
than diminishing during the period of depression.’’ 

Another says, ‘‘ We have every reason to believe that two stu- 
dents refused by us were bought by other institutions.’’ 

Another writes, ‘‘I think the great need relative to athletics is 
some form of penalties for such colleges as campaign for athletes 
with all forms of inducements.’’ 

The great majority of institutions, however, refer to the de- 
creased funds available for such purposes, of the desire to put 
award of scholarships on a basis in which athletic ability will only 
count if combined with scholastic ability to decide for or against 
a candidate. 

The question of penalties would, of course, be impossible, but 
the obvious procedure is for institutions that are endeavoring 
to live up to their agreements in the standard of their athletics 
to refuse to schedule games with those who are not sincere in 
their efforts to carry out the spirit of such an agreement. 

With the unquestionable decrease in the relative importance 
of intercollegiate contests which has been widely observed, the 
answers to the question on the appointment and payment of 
coaches is of special interest. It is only a few years ago that 
practically all coaches were appointed on contracts, extending 
over periods of three to five years, by athletic councils or athletic 
associations; that their tenure of office was precarious; that the 
mortality after an unsuccessful season was unreasonably great; 
that the contracts were frequently broken, and that the tempta- 
tion to use unethical methods in order to hold their positions 
was overwhelming. 

In the answer to this question one finds an increasing number 
of cases, especially in smaller colleges, where the director of 
physical education is also the coach, coaching being part of his 
regular work. In some cases he is nominated by a council, recom- 
mended by the president, and elected by the board of trustees, 
but in an increasing number of cases he is nominated by the 
president just as is any other officer of instruction. Institution 
after institution is adopting this course and relegating the ath- 
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letic council to a purely advisory position, and in some cases 
abolishing it altogether. In some instances, however, the coun- 
cils make the recommendation and the president has only the 
right to veto. This puts the president in a false position. The 
initiative should come from him rather than from an outside 
body. As one of them says, ‘‘ Although the president had the 
right to veto, actually the right could not be effectively admin- 
istered, so that we have changed to placing the nomination and 
election in the hands of the president.”’’ 

On the other hand, one college frankly says, ‘‘The college does 
not pay the coaches. They get their full salary if the gate is big 
enough, and if not they are out of luck.’’ 

The progress, however, in putting the coach on the same basis 
as other members of the instructional staff with the same safe- 
guards for permanence is overwhelming, and also the apprecia- 
tion of the necessity to appoint a man of university calibre and 
education is equally evident. 

In the introduction we spoke of the diverse and separate ori- 
gins of physical education and of intercollegiate competition, 
and of their gradual approach one to the other until the question 
of their combination into one department has occupied increas- 
ingly the attention of the college world for the last few years. 
There is a growing tendency to subordinate intercollegiate ath- 
letics to the rest of the program of physical education. This is 
especially so in institutions in which the income has decreased. 
One president complains that the greater percentage of the defi- 
cit of the combined department can be directly charged to inter- 
collegiate athletics, and that it has affected their program of 
health and physical education. 

Others say, ‘‘We are doing more in intramural athletics than 
hitherto.”’ 

One says, ‘‘Intercollegiate competition was eliminated two 
years ago.”’ 

Another says, ‘‘ We give credit in physical education, but not 
in intercollegiate athletics.’’ 

Another says, ‘‘I am inclined to think that all such activities 
should be combined under one head.’’ 

Another says, ‘‘I believe that there (in the Department of 
Physical Education) is where they (intercollegiate athletics) 
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should be if the proper emphasis is to be placed on them as 
merely an education episode in a proper program of intramural 
sports.”’ 

Another refers to intercollegiate athletics as, ‘‘merely a phase 
of a general program of physical education.’’ 

Another places all athletics under the department of physical 
education and has dissolved all connection with athletic commit- 
tees and all alumni groups outside the institution. 

Another says, ‘‘I think athletic competition greatly over- 
emphasized, and other phases of physical education could be sub- 
stituted with visible gain to the students.”’ 

Another says, ‘‘We believe that the pendulum is swinging 
away from the extreme emphasis on athletics.”’ 

One long-suffering president would like to see intercollegiate 
football abolished. 

Another says, ‘‘I think a program of general physical educa- 
tion as an integral part of the college curriculum is a good thing 
and far more valuable than a program of intercollegiate athletics 
which centers about football.’’ 

One expresses doubt by saying, ‘‘I believe the next step will 
be to place intercollegiate athletics as part of physical education, 
and I am sure, however, that in some institutions the time is not 
ripe for such a change.’’ 

Many of them refer to the greater stress they are placing on 
intramural sports. 

One writes, ‘‘ After an unsuccessful season in football agitation 
among the students, alumni, and local friends occurred. A con- 
ference with students cleared the air, while a positive reiteration 
of our intended strict adherence to the adopted policy has re- 
moved any doubt as to what our procedure is going to be.’’ 

One college whose coach has just resigned has all its athletics 
under a combined committee composed of alumni, faculty, and 
students. 

The place of physical education in the curriculum brings out 
a consensus of opinion that it should be part of the regular col- 
lege course, although the question of credits and penalties, and 
also of what it should include, is by no means unanimous. 

One writes, ‘‘I believe there is a place in the college curricu- 
lum for work in physical education, if such is made genuinely 
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educational. I have little interest in calisthenics or gymnastics 
as such, but a program intended to build up original recreational 
habits is to my mind a necessary item in any college curriculum.”’ 

Others say, ‘‘It should be an integral part of college work, 
especially if it includes a program of mass athletics and intra- 
mural sports.’’ 

One writes, ‘‘Our aim is to develop a department of physical 
education with credits and penalties as other subjects to include 
credit for participation on the various teams.”’ 

One institution maintains the rather illogical position of im- 
posing penalties, but not giving credits. 

Another institution gave up compulsory physical education 
three years ago, but is going back to it again next year. 

With the inclusion of all forms of athletic sports under careful 
coaching and medical supervision, with a course to include cor- 
rective work for the defective student who can be helped by it, 
through the body-building, progressive exercises of the gym- 
nasium and the healthful games of the athletic fields, the depart- 
ment of physical education should be able to provide for the 
needs of all types of student, and the encouragement of the intra- 
mural sports is one of the most important parts of such a pro- 
gram. 

The extension of intramural sports in the last three years has 
been remarkable, and the difficulty of getting natural units, 
apart from classes and fraternities, in what President Lowell 
termed the ‘‘amorphous mass’’ of a university, is great. At 
Harvard three years ago they put into effect the ‘‘House Sys- 
tem.’’ Each House had its own dining hall, library, common 
room, and resident head, tutors and fellows. At Yale a some- 
what similar subdivision was put into operation this last year, 
the units being called Colleges. Both the House at Harvard and 
the College at Yale have a superficial resemblance to the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. They have the intimacy of the small 
college without, however, losing the advantages of the staff that 
teaches all the students of the university. These House and Col- 
lege units are ideal for the encouragement of the wholesome nat- 
ural rivalry that is the life of all competition, especially athletic. 
At these two institutions the number of students enjoying out- 
door sports has doubled. In Grinnell College for some years the 
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dormitory houses have had their own interdormitory competition 
in intramural sports. 

To carry out so diverse a series of courses in physical educa- 
tion and give them educational value teachers must be carefully 
trained. The training of such teachers has been taken up seri- 
ously by a great many colleges in the last few years. The re- 
quirement of college qualifications for state school teachers has 
made it necessary to establish courses in various degree-giving 
colleges. It has not been found feasible to do this in the ordi- 
nary Arts courses. Some colleges have tried it and have aban- 
doned it, but these courses are now successfully included in the 
School of Education, where the department belongs, in an in- 
creasing number of colleges. 

One president says, ‘‘We feel that young men and women 
graduating from our four-year course in physical education are 
well equipped for teaching and coaching in colleges and secon- 
dary schools.’’ Another institution sends an announcement of 
the starting of a full course next year. Others refer to their 
four-year course leading to the degree of B.S. to meet the require- 
ments of the state. 

One refers to the fact that the major portion of the students 
who participate in intercollegiate athletics are members of the 
physical education department, taking the teachers’ courses 
‘“beeause they are planning to become teachers,’’ and he thinks, 
‘‘they are of a higher type than those who go to college for their 
athletic ability only.’’ 

As for the question of medical supervision, the conditions in 
colleges vary so greatly that it is not easy to get any uniformity 
in providing for the medical supervision. In some of the smaller 
colleges a local physician pays visits and sometimes carries out 
medical examinations. In others they have recourse to an elab- 
orate hospital staff, but in most large institutions the medical 
health service has been completely reorganized and extended dur- 
ing the last few years to include a physical examination of the 
entering student and a careful supervision of his health 
throughout his college course, and his care in sickness. 

We cannot conclude this report better than by quoting the re- 
ply of President W. H. McMaster of Mount Union College, who 
says, ‘‘ We believe, in accord with present trends, that the cen- 
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tralized department of health and physical education, with one 
director administering the required programs, intramural athlet- 
ies, intercollegiate athletics, professional training in physical 
education for teachers and coaches, health instruction and health 
service, is the preferable type of organization; since the activi- 
ties and problems of the whole department mentioned above 
should be centralized in one director and closely coordinated 
preferably with the same individual members of the staff 
handling all the activities.’’ The president of Washington and 
Jefferson College, R. C. Hutchison, adds, ‘‘By taking over the 
complete control of athletics, including finances, we now no 
longer say that we do not know what is happening. We know 
everything that is happening and intend to continue along that 
line, for we are responsible for the whole program.’’ 

Both of these statements show a growing resistance to the com- 
mercialization of athletics, and institutions that still find it to 
their interest to persist in it must look to a loss of prestige in 
the college world. A most encouraging sign. The last three 
years have shown an increasing realization among the leaders in 
the college world of their responsibility for the physical welfare 
of the student and that physical education in its varied forms, 
extending from the individual care of the underdeveloped lad 
up to giving his more favored classmate the honor of represent- 
ing his college ‘in intercollegiate contests, forms a vital part of a 
well-rounded program in our institutions of learning. 





I believe that the soundest results in the financial operation of any edu- 
cational institution are due not to the methods employed but to the point 
of view with which those responsible for the operation apply the different 
methods. For example, I am not as much concerned with an operating 
deficit in any particular year if that deficit is later met rather than being 
allowed to accumulate to an embarrassing total. 

I have been much interested in reading the symposium which you pre- 
pared for the November BULLETIN. A document such as this contains sug- 
gestions which are useful to all of us who are engaged in the administration 
of college financial affairs—Treasurer of —-——————_ College. 











THE COST OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


A REPoRT FOR THE COMMISSION 


T. L. HUNGATE, Chairman 
AUDITOR OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


S the representative of your Commission on Cost, it is my 

privilege to report to you concerning new techniques now 

available to you for the study of cost of higher education within 
your institutions. 

In the decade from 1920 to 1930 the number of students at- 
tending institutions of higher education increased from 597,857 
to 1,085,799; the number of institutions including teachers’ 
colleges granting first degrees increased from 710 to 1218; 
the income for all purposes increased from $240,141,994 to 
$631,130,377. The public demanded this expansion, institutions 
desired to extend their services, and taxpayers, philanthropists, 
and students provided the funds with which to pay the bills. 

The great expansion of facilities in institutions under self- 
governing boards came at a time when states were generally lack- 
ing in state policies or programs with respect to higher educa- 
tion. ‘‘Institutional growth and institutional prestige were the 
primary considerations, rather than a dovetailing of the programs 
of all institutions into the most effective scheme for providing a 
complete but economical system of higher education for the 
state.’’? ‘‘The consequence is an enormous amount of duplica- 
tion of effort and failure to articulate with the needs of society.’”” 

In the present period of economic adjustment, the ability of 
the people to pay taxes is reduced, philanthropists are unable to 
make gifts for support, and many students, eager to go to col- 
lege, are prevented from lack of funds. These facts are reflected 
in the incomes of colleges and universities. During the past 
four years reductions from 20 per cent to 40 per cent in incomes 
are general. 


1 Kelly, Fred J., and Neely, John H., The State and Higher Education: 
Phases of Their Relationship. The Carnegie Foundation For The Advance- 
ment of Teaching, In Cooperation With The United States Office of Educa- 
tion. (1933). 

2 Counts, George S., The American Road to Culture. 
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The immediate need was to balance the budget and retain 
teaching standards. While 27 out of 197 institutions reporting 
have lowered tuition fees out of consideration of the financial 
problem of the student, as many as 39 institutions of the group 
have actually increased their fees since the beginning of the de- 
pression in order to protect teaching standards. In most institu- 
tions the reduction in numbers of teachers has not been great, 
but reductions in salaries have been the rule. Of 173 institutions 
reporting, the most common salary of professors ranged from 
$1200 per year to $7000 per year, and in as many as 66 institu- 
tions the most common salary of professors for the current year 
is $2500 or less. It is quite probable that unless these low sal- 
aries are raised, teaching standards will later be affected. The 
problem of reducing expenditures without lowering standards is 
an important one. 

There are two great areas of economy open to institutions of 
higher education. The first is in the field of institutional coordi- 
nation of effort on a state-wide basis. ‘‘Coordination means a 
working agreement as to the larger aims and objectives of educa- 
tion and the elimination of wasted effort through wide diver- 
gence of functions among like institutions.’* Already sig- 
nificant steps have been taken in 13 states toward better articu- 
lation and coordination of the programs of state supported 
higher education.* Private institutions should join with public 
institutions to determine how institutions severally may ‘‘fit 
themselves into an adequate but economical system of higher edu- 
cation to serve a state, a region, or a nation.’’ 

The second great area of economy is in institutional internal 
administration. The educational services of colleges and univer- 
sities may include instruction, research, and public service. In- 
struction is commonly provided in all institutions; research is 
found as incidental to teaching in many institutions; but in large 
institutions considerable sums are expended, often from funds 
especially designated for the purpose. Public services represent 
advisory or consultative services for the public welfare which 
professors and teachers by reason of their studies are qualified 


3 Cottrell, Donald P., Teachers College Bulletin of Higher Education, 
January, 1932. 

4 Kelly, Fred J., and McNeely, John H., The State and Higher Education, 
1933. 
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to give. It seems reasonable that the cost of organized research 
and public service should be provided from sources other than 
student fees, and that student fees should apply on account of 
the cost of instruction. 

The cost of instruction includes the cost of all opportunities 
provided for the self education of students, including teaching, 
libraries, laboratories, physical plant, administration, and other 
services. We know that a wide variation exists in the worth of 
opportunities provided and in their cost. But the trend of the 
cost of providing instructional opportunities is not enough to in- 
dicate effective progress toward economy. It is necessary that 
cost be considered in terms of utilization. The cost of educa- 
tional opportunities offered divided by the number of students 
availing themselves of the opportunities offered may be termed 
‘*Unit-Cost.’’ There are inherent in mass education as we find 
it today the same principles of economy which operate in mass 
production anywhere. Low utilization of facilities will tend to 
bring about a high unit cost; high utilization of facilities will 
tend to bring about a low-unit cost. It is possible for institu- 
tions with low standards, by reason of limited utilization of 
facilities offered, to operate at a higher unit cost than prevails 
in institutions of high standards and satisfactory salary scales 
whose facilities are well utilized. To date there are few reliable 
observations on costs, due not to failure to realize the value of 
such observations but rather to the entire lack of uniformity in 
institutional accounting and reporting. 

A movement toward greater uniformity in college and univer- 
sity financial reports was started in 1929 by the United States 
Office of Education, with the financial support of the General 
Education Board. A nation-wide committee of representatives 
of associations of business officers and collegiate organizations 
was formed, known as the National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Education.’ The Committee 


5 The personnel of the Committee comprises representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of University and College Business Officers of the Eastern States, 
the Southern Educational Buyers’ and Business Officers’ Association, the 
Association of University and College Business Officers (Middle West and 
Western), the Association of American Colleges and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Business Officers of Pacific Coast Universities and 
Colleges, the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Office of Education and the General Education Board. 
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under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the 
University of Illinois, has formulated principles to be followed 
in the keeping of accounts and in the preparation of financial 
and statistical reports in institutions of higher education. This 
Association has cooperated in that movement and this Committee 
has been effective. Uniformity in accounting terminology, in 
accounting principles, and in the form of reporting now prevails 
in many institutions throughout the country, and there is strong 
probability that such uniformity will be generally extended. In 
its most recent bulletin the Committee presents methods for com- 
puting unit costs of instruction. 

In this bulletin the Committee recommends two units on which 
costs may appropriately be based. These are the full-time stu- 
dent equivalent, and the student credit hour. The full-time 
student equivalent represents one student carrying a full normal 
academic load. Because of the present tendency away from for- 
mal courses and eredits in many colleges and universities, the 
individual student is coming to be considered as the most signifi- 
cant unit for cost studies. <A satisfactory method of reducing 
all registrations to the value of full-time students has been de- 
veloped.® The full-time student equivalent is recommended in 
computing costs both for the institution as a whole and also for 
schools, colleges, or other major divisions of the institution. 

The second unit recommended for use in cost studies is the 
student credit hour. This unit represents one student under in- 
struction for a period of time for which one hour of credit is 
granted. Because of the fact that credit hours are not always 
comparable in different institutions, the use of this unit should 
be limited to intra-institutional studies. Even here, care should 
be taken that this unit is comparable in the different divisions of 
the instituton. 

The Committee recommends detailed procedures for distribut- 
ing faculty salaries and the expenses of administration, libraries, 
museums, and physical plant to the following functions: 


1. Resident Instruction 
2. Extramural Instruction 
6 Suggested Forms for Enrollment Reports of Colleges and Universities. 
Bulletin 6. National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, Oct., 1932. 
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3. Organized Research and Public Service 
4. Auxiliary Activities 
5. Other Non-Educational Expense 


The computed cost of resident instruction when divided by the 
full-time student equivalent or by the student credit hour unit 
will provide the unit cost. 

The instructional costs computed in the detailed procedure, the 
administrative bases for computing the costs, and the units to 
be employed may be summarized as follows :’ 








Administrative Bases* 








Costs = | Ea 2 
ae a $23 32 Es 
= asp SE &5 
Az Aa 88 a8 5e 
I. TEACHING Costs 
A. Teaching salaries ............ SCH SCH or S ae a 
B. Teaching supplies ............. SCH SCH or S _— wa | oe 
C. Total teaching costs ........ SCH SCH or S Rw ke 
II. OVERHEAD COSTS 
A. Administration  ..................... SCH SCH or S -— kee “22 
We, RN isanssssssssssssnenee SCH SCH or S Soa... 
C. Physteal Piant .................. SCH SOH or S er 
D. Total overhead costs ..... SCH SCH or S xe 
III. Toran Current INStTRUC- 
TIONAL COSTS onniccsssssccsssscsesceeeee SCH SCH or S Ss Ss Ss 





* SCH indicates student-credit-hour unit; S, full-time-student equivalent 
unit; ...., costs not computed. 

In a complete cost study, all the cost figures listed in the table 
will doubtless be desired. Teaching salary costs, total teaching 
costs, total overhead costs, and total current instructional costs 
computed for departments, divisions, and for the institution as 
a whole, undoubtedly will be of major significance. Costs of in- 
struction for the junior college level, the senior college level, and 
the graduate level, and by curriculums, may prove to be of value. 
The Committee has prepared detailed recommendations for the 
computation of these unit costs which will not be here discussed. 

7 Suggested Methods and Forms for Use in Unit Cost Studies in Colleges 


and Universities. The National Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. July, 1933. 
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By the use of unit costs, the actual and estimated outcomes of 
adopted policies, and the implications of yet to be considered 
plans, may be expressed in meaningful terms. The techniques 
recommended by the National Committee on Standard Reports 
will soon be in your hands. I urge upon you that at the close 
of this fiseal year you make cost analyses as herein described, as 
an aid to you and to your boards in your efforts to evaluate ser- 
vices in relation to cost. I am sure you will find such cost 
analyses useful in the field of internal administration and in the 
field of institutional coordination. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEYS 


DAVID A. ROBERTSON, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

The Commission on Educational Surveys has the honor of pre- 
senting its annual report: 

1. There is in progress a careful analysis by Dr. Walter C. 
Eells of all surveys which have been made in the field of higher 
education. This study is being made with the aid of a subsidy 
from one of the foundations, and in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education. This report will probably be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1934 and will be of value to all insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

2. For trustees and members of the faculty as well as for 
administrative officers of institutions not included in a given 
survey or study, there is a high degree of usefulness as well as 
for the members of the institutions studied, as in the case of the 
recent University of Chicago self-survey, or the group of insti- 
tutions studied, as in the case of the recent study of colleges of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

3. The report of Committee U of the American Association of 
University Professors, on College and University Teaching, is 
particularly commended to the attention of college faculties, 
boards of trustees and administrative officers. 
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4. The reliability of all reports in education will be increased 
by the establishment of a standard terminology. The need was 
described in the Educational Record for January, 1927. The 
work of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, on which this Association is ably 
represented, is commended. It is hoped that sure and rapid 
progress may be made in establishing standard terms, so that all 
studies, especially comparative ones, may be more useful. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PERMANENT 
AND TRUST FUNDS 


F. L. JACKSON, Chairman 


TREASURER OF DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


HE principal work of the Commission for the year has been 

the survey made through the office of the Executive Secretary 

to determine the number of alumni and alumni clubs or groups 

in cities of 100,000 population or larger. The results of the sur- 

vey have been furnished to each member college and have been 

published in the BULLETIN and sent to trust companies through- 
out the country. 

Inquiries received as a result of the publication of these data 
show an interest on the part of trust companies, promotional 
companies, and others. Several of the trust companies have re- 
cently issued booklets on investment policies and practices and 
offer them for distribution. Many of these might profitably be 
read by college executives and investment committees. The Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company, of New York, has one in 
preparation, encylopedic in scope and very suggestive for those 
responsible for investing funds. 

Mr. Leroy A. Mershon, Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, has outlined a measure for cooperation of efforts on the 
part of trust companies, insurance companies, the Bar, and the 
colleges which contains interesting suggestions and I am sure 
he will be glad to furnish copy to any college president. 

More and Better Wills, a book containing the papers presented 
at the sixth biennial Conference on Financial and Fiduciary Mat- 
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ters held under the sponsorship of the Committee on Financial 
and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Council, contains many 
suggestions that colleges might profit from. One president, in- 
spired by this book, wrote an article on wills for one of the 
foremost church papers that has a circulation of 35,000. Other 
college presidents might add weight to the ‘‘Campaign of Per- 
severance’’ by writing similar articles. 

It is suggested, too, that regional conferences on More and 
Better Wills might profitably be held in all sections of the coun-— 
try. Neighbor colleges could cooperate and use local talent. 
Local trust companies, radio, and press would doubtless support 
a movement of this kind. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE SPONSORING THE 
COLLEGE MUSIC STUDY 


ERNEST H. WILKINS, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HIS is a report of progress. 

During the winter and spring of 1933 the Director of the 
Musie Study, Mr. Randall Thompson, visited some thirty colleges 
and universities in different parts of the country, spending usu- 
ally two or three days at each institution. The procedures em- 
ployed are described by Mr. Thompson as follows: 


At each institution, conferences were held with the presi- 
dent or chancellor, the dean, the chairman or head of the 
music department or school, teachers, and others in author- 
ity. . . . Invariably, information was generously given. . . . 

Music classes, seminars, individual lessons, ‘listening 
hours,’ rehearsals, concerts, meetings of musical clubs and 
societies, informal musical gatherings, church services, 
games, dramatic performances and other events where music 
was to be found, were attended. 

On all possible occasions, interviews were held with stu- 
dents, musical or otherwise. This student’s class in college, 
the field of concentration, and any special interests or ac- 
complishments were recorded, and so far as possible the con- 
versation itself was written down. . . . The questions varied 
a good deal with each student. It was sought at all times 
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to ask neutral questions and, from the answers which the 
student gave, to proceed with other, impromptu questions 
related to his individual problems or opinions. In this way, 
it was possible to get a clear picture of what a given institu- 
tion was contributing to the musical knowledge of its stu- 
dents and to judge thereby the degree of effectiveness of its 
musical policies and organization. .. . 

A study was made of the musical equipment of each insti- 
tution visited. The type and number of available books and 
scores, instruments, recitation rooms, practice rooms, and 
halls were noted. The available facilities at a given institu- 
tion are an important factor in any critical appraisal of its 
musical achievements. 

From time to time, visits were made to classes or meetings 
devoted to other subjects, e.g., a seminar in English, a fine 
arts lecture, an Italian class, a museum talk, drama class, 
literary club—anything, in short, which might throw light 
on the quality and standards of work to be found in other 
fields and thus contribute to an understanding and appraisal 
of existing conditions in music. 


The vast amount of material thus acquired was organized dur- 
ing the summer. The drafting of a preliminary report occupied 
the autumn. Copies of the preliminary report were sent in 
November to the eighteen members of the Sponsoring Commit- 
tee. Nearly all of these men have now sent in detailed and, 
in several cases, voluminous comments, and Mr. Thompson is now 
engaged in the revision and completion of the report in the light 
of these comments. 

It is expected that this work will be finished, and the result 
considered by the Committee, this spring; and it is noped that 
publication of the report, which is provided for in the budget, 
may follow soon thereafter. 

















REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


RAYMOND WALTERS, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


At the 1933 meeting of this Association your Committtee on 

Classification of Institutions of Higher Education gave its 
second report. With this present report, its work having been 
completed, your Committee sings it Nunc Dimittis. 

It is appropriate to record that, in our opinion, the objectives 
for which we were appointed have been attained as follows: 

We have in the past three years prepared a classification of 
institutions of higher education for the use of administrators, 
professors and others desiring to compare enrolment statistics, 
finances, material equipment, library volumes, and other data. 

This classification has been utilized by various agencies in the 
past two years and the reports are that it is sensible and prac- 
ticable. 

It may be of interest to include in this final report certain 
facts regarding liberal arts enrolment in 1933-34 which issue 
from the use of the Committee’s classification in your chairman’s 
annual study of registration statistics which was printed in the 
December 16, 1933 issue of School and Society. Reports were 
received from 546 institutions on the lists approved by the 
various regional associations as published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. These included 104 universities, 338 colleges 
and 104 technical institutions; they do not include normal 
schools or junior colleges. j 

It is disclosed by this study of 504 institutions which reported 
in both 1932 and 1933, that 53 universities under public control 
have 7,192 fewer students than in 1932, or 3.7 per cent decrease 
(as compared with 4.4 per cent decrease in this group for 1932 
under 1931); that 49 universities under private control have 
6,010 fewer students, or 3.6 per cent (as compared with 4.3 per 
cent decrease in this group for 1932 under 1931) ; that 322 col- 
leges of arts and sciences have 8,631 fewer students, or 5.3 per 
cent decrease (as compared with 3.4 per cent decrease in this 
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group for 1932 under 1931) ; that 43 technological institutions 
have 3,530 fewer students, or 6.4 per cent. decrease (as compared 
with 8.4 per cent. decrease in this group for 1932 under 1931) ; 
that 37 teachers colleges have 4,956 fewer students, or 13.8 per 
cent decrease (as compared with 3.6 per cent decrease in this 
group for 1932 under 1931). 

To this may be added facts regarding the enrolment of liberal 
arts students in large institutions. In 50 universities and large 
institutions of complex organization under public control, 34 
report decreases and 16 report increases, with totals of 76,291 
this year as compared with 78,214 last year. In 47 universities 
and large institutions under private control, 27 report decreases 
and 20 report increases, with totals of 62,922 this year, as com- 
pared with 63,039 last year. 

Statistics need interpretation. My own interpretative sum- 
mary of attendance trends in higher education throughout the 
United States at this immediate moment is as follows: 


1. Liberal training maintains its hold. Young men and 
women in practically undiminished numbers are continuing 
to take liberal arts courses in the universities, almost equally 
in the privately-controlled institutions having tuition fees as 
in the institutions under public control where tuition is free, 
with varying incidental fees. In the independent colleges 
of arts and sciences, which are very largely privately-con- 
trolled with tuition fees, about 95 per cent of last year’s en- 
rolment is reported this year. 

2. There is a definite attendance trend away from certain 
types of professional and vocational training. Preparation 
for teaching is the most pronounced instance of this; there 
are decreases of around 13 per cent in university graduate 
schools which prepare largely for teaching in schools and 
colleges, and decreases likewise in university schools and 
departments of education and in separate teachers colleges. 
Engineering and architecture reflect recent industrial con- 
ditions in their decreased enrolments. There are similar 
enrolment drops in journalism, music and pharmacy. 

3. There are small attendance increases and decreases in 
other professional and vocational fields. As to schools of 
law, medicine and divinity, there are indications of limita- 
tion in numbers admitted; the totals this year in each are 
slightly higher than last. The university schools of business 
administration report totals less than 4 per cent under those 
of 1932. The decreases in agriculture, forestry and dentistry 
are about this same percentage. 














THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARD REPORTS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


E. E. RALL 
PRESIDENT OF NorRTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 


On the surface, the work of this Committee bears little relation 
to the theme of our meetings, ‘‘The Search for Values,’’ relat- 
ing as it does to financial forms, reports and accounting pro- 
cedures. However, and perhaps unfortunately, human values, 
social and spiritual objectives, are in large measure dependent 
for their realization upon adequate funds, properly safeguarded, 
properly allocated and expended. Accurate and intelligible 
financial records and reports may furnish valuable data for 
administrators of institutions. Additional advantages will arise 
from universal agreement as to definitions of terms and uniform 
forms of reporting financial facts. 

The National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education was organized in its present form in 1930, 
although for a number of years previously various groups, 
notably the Council of Chureh Boards of Education, had com- 
mittees working on the same problems. 

The Committee includes official representatives of five other 
organizations besides the Association of American Colleges and 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. It has the co- 
operation of the United States Office of Education, which is 
keenly interested in the Committee’s work and is bringing its 
forms for reports by colleges closely into harmony with the 
Committee’s proposals. The work of the Committee has been 
made possible by a generous appropriation of $23,000 by the 
General Education Board. Recently an additional grant of 
$6000 has been voted to make possible the completion and the 
publication of the Committee’s final report which it is expected 
will take place before the end of 1934. 

The Committee’s work has had three objectives: first, the 
study of practices in accounting and reporting as they existed ; 
second, the formulation of recommended forms, reports, prin- 
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ciples and procedures; third, the effort to secure acceptance of 
forms and procedures proposed. 

Under the first point, two studies were made and published 
as bulletins, the first being A Study of Financial Reports of 
Universities and Colleges in the United States. That is out of 
print. All the others, I believe, are in print, and are available 
for free distribution as long as the supply lasts. The second 
was bulletin No. 3, A Study of Methods Used in Unit Cost 
Studies in Higher Education. 

The Committee has chiefly been concerned with the second 
objective, the formulation of suitable forms for reporting and 
accounting, its work here being embodied in the following bul- 
letins: No. 2, Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Col- 
leges and Universities, first published in July, 1931. This is 
its fundamental and chief publication. No. 4, Recommended 
Classifications of Expenditures by Object. No. 5, Suggested 
Forms for Internal Financial Reports of Colleges and Unwwer- 
sities. No. 6, Suggested Forms for Enrolment Reports of Col- 
leges and Universities. No. 7, Suggested Forms for Financial 
Reports of Auxiliary Activities and Supplementary Suggestions 
Concerning General Financial Reports. And, No. 8, the bul- 
letin referred to by Mr. Hungate, which is, I think, yet in 
mimeographed form, Suggested Methods and Forms for Use in 
Unit Cost Studies in Colleges and Universities. There is also 
an additional bulletin in manuscript form on annuities, prin- 
ciples and forms for the administration and accounting of an- 
nuities. 

With respect to the third objective, the promotion of the ac- 
ceptance of its proposals, I can report that nine national or- 
ganizations have passed resolutions to adopt the forms in prin- 
ciple or in detail, and 164 institutions have adopted or plan to 
adopt the forms either in principle or in detail. 

Not only has the United States Office of Education followed 
the Committee’s suggestions very closely in the reports it re- 
quests from colleges and universities, but a number of state de- 
partments of education have adopted the forms. Institutions 
which have not as yet done so may therefore well consider the 
advisability of following as closely as possible the forms of 
reports suggested by this Committee. 
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The chief task still remaining is the careful revision and the 
publication in final form of its complete report. The efficient 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of 
the University of Illinois, will welcome any suggestions as to 
desirable changes, but desires such suggestions to be made be- 
fore March first, as it is planned soon thereafter to present the 
final revisions to the Committee for its approval. I may add 
that Mr. Morey will also be glad to supply you with copies of 
the bulletins as requested. 





(Continued from page 71) 
If we could only get all our trustees busy throughout the country, we 
could make a remarkable showing. 





Would it not be a good thing for all of the interested colleges to secure 
the cooperation of thirty to fifty of their more important alumni asking 
them to send communications to certain persons in the lists submitted— 
Senate and House Committees on Banking and Currency? ... From per- 
sonal sources of information, I am aware of the vast number of bills which 
will be before Congress for aiding this and that enterprise. It will prob- 
ably be necessary for us to make a real fight to get this bill through. It 
seems to me that the alumni letters would constitute a powerful influence 
in favor of the Bill. 





I quite agree that the most effective advocacy of the bill would come from 
alumni of our colleges writing to Congressmen from their districts, and to 
Congressmen whom they may know. You and your office should see that 
interest does not die in Washington and that the proper persons are at work 
on the job. Your most effective service may be stirring up people in the 
field who work on the job in their own interest and in behalf of the general 
cause. 





We have communicated with all our Senators and Representatives as sug- 
gested. We have also secured contacts through our students writing back 
home to parents and influential friends having them contact the Representa- 
tives from their local districts. 


One president has written a word of warning: 


I view with apprehension the disposition of our citizens to look with eager 
eyes for assistance from the public treasury. Stout-hearted, upright citi- 
zens must not even by an eager look in that direction encourage the belief 
that good citizens are joining forces with those who are scrambling for the 
trough. Pray believe that I do not mean to be offensive. As I say, there 
are colleges that are in dire need and may be excused but we are not and 
therefore ought not to urge the passage of the Bill. 

But there is a still deeper reason. If the appropriation is made there 
will be many colleges tempted to borrow of the Government who could get 


(Please turn to page 131) 








THE SEARCH FOR VALUES THROUGH ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


Tue NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
PRESIDENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


HE main facts with reference to the restatement of standards 
for higher education on the part of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools are well known. The 
matter was broached several years ago and actively begun four 
years ago with the aid of a grant of $110,000 from the General 
Education Board and by making appropriations from the funds 
of the Association amounting to $25,000. The work was broken 
up into constituent parts, but an earnest effort was made to keep 
the whole project coherent through the supervision of a central 
committee. 

The work is now drawing to its close; it is possible to make 
some general statements with reference to it. 

The most important shift in emphasis, as I see it, is from a 
negative to a positive attitude, and the second most important 
is the effort to give proper weight to values which the old stand- 
ards did not measure. 

The old standards were of great importance in their day. 
They reflected the spirit of the times and they represented the 
best thought that could then be given to the whole problem. In 
a day when materialism held full sway it was difficult to con- 
ceive of doing a first-class job without materials with which to 
do it. It was inevitable, therefore, that the standards which 
should be set up should be objective. Being objective, they were 
necessarily material—things that could be seen, counted, identi- 
fied and measured. They were, by definition, minimum stand- 
ards, and that gave an inevitable and inescapable negative tone 
to the entire proceeding. If a college was lacking in the mate- 
rials in this or that item, it was felt to be so handicapped as to be 
unworthy of accreditation. There were certain places where 
values counted,—with reference to the tone of the institution 
and the tone with reference to athletics, specifically. 
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In the new standards, which probably will not have that name, 
the emphasis is reversed. An effort is made to state, positively, 
optimum conditions and to give at least some indication of how 
those optimum conditions can be secured and what is necessary 
to maintain them. This transition from minimum to optimum 
is a significant transition in emphasis because it involves turning, 
as I have said, from a negative to a positive attitude. 

In the second place, an effort is to be made to give proper 
recognition to intangible values. Time has shown that some 
institutions display so much alertness, ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, courage, and intelligence, that they are able to do signifi- 
eant things with inadequate materials, whereas others with the 
finest of tools are so deficient in workmanship or in the spirit of 
their craft that the expenditure of money and energy for materials 
produces no commensurate results. 

Under the procedures now proposed, an effort will be made 
not merely to assess the material possessions or even the intel- 
lectual possessions of the colleges but to determine whether they 
are effectively used. There has been some expectation that the 
reports henceforth would not ask so many questions. The indica- 
tions are entirely in the opposite direction. Not less information, 
but much more will be required. However, it will not be called 
for so frequently. The effort will be to cut, so to speak, a cross- 
section of the college, revealing all of its assets and liabilities, 
material, intellectual, and spiritual. 

They are going to attempt to make what Dean Haggerty calls 
a profile of the college, in graphic form, giving the data on a 
series of graphs which can be spread before the officers of the 
Board of Review, and before the inspectors or surveyors who 
make the visits. I have examined twenty or thirty of them, and 
they are striking documents. 

The North Central Association, and its fellows in the same 
field, have often been called standardizing agencies. Because 
their standards were mechanical standards, it has often been 
asserted that they held institutions back from progress. If there 
has been any attempt toward standardization in the past that is 
to be abandoned in the future. The ideal is not standardization 
—quite the reverse, it is diversification. It is hoped that institu- 
tions will have individual differences as significant as are those 
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of individual persons. The function of the Association will be 
to discriminate and to evaluate, to see how far each institution 
attains its announced objectives and matches its profession with 
its procedures. 

One might just as well face the fact that there are certain 
obvious dangers involved in this. The search for values is 
always personal in character. The values most worth searching 
for are non-material. They cannot be found statistically. They 
must be identified and estimated by persons. Personal judg- 
ments are subjective, inescapably. There is no definition of ob- 
jective values which is not material in character. The moment 
one speaks of other values they must inevitably be subjective. 
Therefore, the new standards involve personal judgments in a 
degree quite unknown in the old. 

Personal judgment, of course, does not mean irresponsible per- 
sonal judgment; it does not mean an uninformed personal judg- 
ment, and it does not mean unskillful judgment. The plan 
involves charting both resources and the activities of the insti- 
tution in as revealing a manner as possible consistent with ob- 
jectivity. It then involves a value judgment on the part of an 
experienced and organized group of men who must take the 
responsibility for deciding whether the total situation, resources, 
and the use to which they are put, warrant accreditation. It 
is to be, in that respect, a government of men rather than a gov- 
ernment of laws but the government of laws has proved too rigid 
and too inflexible; and no one has found laws which adequately 
influence the essence of collegiate activity. 

There is another aspect of this which is of the profoundest 
importance. It involves an effort to bring the organization of 
the influential institutions both of secondary and higher educa- 
tion of twenty states to bear upon one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in American education. 

Colleges once had, or were thought to have, some distinctive 
function. The distinction between a normal school and the col- 
lege of liberal arts was perfectly clear in everyone’s mind. The 
distinction between a technical school and a college of arts was 
clear; the distinction between a business college and a college 
of arts was clear. The distinction between a trade school and a 
college was clear. Colleges might announce very distinctive 
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ideals and purposes and be expected to stand for something as 
individual institutions. 

To my mind the most striking change in American education 
in the field of higher education is its growing localism. Without 
going into the other and significant forces which produced the 
junior college movement, it is perfectly obvious that localism 
was one. Every town wants a college. The same manifestation 
of local interest shows among the colleges, in ways too numerous 
to mention. One, for example, is the decline in the support, so 
far as student attendance is concerned, coming from churches. 
Nearly every survey has shown that the drawing power of col- 
leges is more and more regional rather than denominational. 
Colleges were thought of as servants of a locality. This raised 
the question why, if there was a college within ten miles, a boy 
or a girl should be compelled to go some distance away because 
he had special interests. This produced an inevitable tendency 
for colleges to attempt to be all things to all students. Thus the 
distinction between normal school and the liberal arts college, 
between business school and the liberal arts college, and the trade 
school and the teachers colleges and the liberal arts college was 
blurred. This has not gone so far as utterly to engulf all tech- 
nical schools or to blot out the distinction among schools and uni- 
versities, but it has gone a long distance toward the confusion 
of function among institutions of moderate size. There has been 
a strong drift toward certain standard patterns which blurred 
if they did not destroy the individuality of institutions. 

The new standards put the definition and the limitation of 
educational purposes at the very forefront. In other words, each 
institution must decide what values it will seek. Then it must 
accept responsibility for a definition of its own function. The 
judgment of the North Central Association will be based upon 
the degree to which it achieves its own announced purpose. Thus 
the tendency of the new standards of the Association runs pre- 
cisely counter to the current toward localism which has been 
running strongly during the last decade. 

In fine, the enforcement of minimum standards was inevitably 
the adoption of materialistic standards, and the work of the 
Association tended to be the work of a policeman. The substitu- 
tion of a process of evaluation puts the materialistic aspect of 
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accreditation distinctly in second place, and the Association be- 
comes less and less a policing body and more and more an organi- 
zation designed to encourage, to stimulate, and to evaluate. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 


JAMES R. McCAIN 
PRESIDENT OF AGNES ScoTrt COLLEGE 


Mr. President and Friends: In comparison with the very 
elaborate program of searching for values that the North Cen- 
tral Association has shown, the Southern Association is like a 
little sister, tagging along behind, very much interested in what 
the big sister is doing. As I am reporting very small results, in 
a way, I am going to take the liberty of doing it quite informally. 

A difficulty that the accrediting agencies have is the large 
number of institutions with which they deal and the great va- 
riety of these institutions. In the Southern Association, for 
example, we have 130 members of the four-year type. There are 
58 of these that are state or city controlled, 57 denominational, 
and 15 independent. Classifying them another way, we find 
there are 74 that are liberal arts colleges, 23 that are universities, 
23 others that are teacher-training institutions, and 10 that are 
engineering or technical schools. 

The matter of size is also a complication. In our Association, 
the average size is 1000 students, but we have some that are a 
little more than 100, and others that are seventy-five times as 
great. So in order to measure these institutions as to what their 
values may be, there is great difficulty. 

In the carrying out of the search for values in our Association, 
we have had twenty standards. Two of these deal with inspec- 
tion and reports, so there are only eighteen that might be re- 
garded as real measuring rods. As President Wriston says, 
they have been mechanical and numerical and quite difficult to 
think of in terms of some values. 

We saw no possibility of making progress in this direction un- 
til seven years ago, when the Commission on Higher Institutions 
in our Association appointed standing committees and assigned 
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to one of these the study of institutions outside of the eighteen 
rigid standards. 

We have, during these seven years, conducted four or five in- 
vestigations or made efforts in four or five different directions to 
ascertain values, and I should like to mention those. I should 
like first of all, however, to mention four of the standard values 
that we have especially stressed. The first of these would be 
sincertty. We have pardoned a good many weaknesses and diffi- 
culties in institutions if we thought they were sincerely trying 
to do a job, whether big or small, without shams and shortcuts 
and without making too big claims for what they were undertak- 
ing. In connection with this, we would say truthfulness is a 
part of sincerity, and truthfulness has been stressed in making 
reports to us. An institution has been dropped ruthlessly if the 
reports made to us are falsified, or if we find they are not per- 
fectly candid in the showings they are making to our Associa- 
tion. I might say we have not dared so far to test the truthful- 
ness of catalogue statements; we have not gone to the extent of 
testing statements that presidents and others may make about 
their institutions, but in their formal reports we do expect abso- 
lute candor. 

The second value we have concerned ourselves about is satis- 
factory tenure for teachers and freedom from political domina- 
tion. I would cite the case of Mississippi institutions that be- 
long to our Association. All of the four-year members of that 
state were dropped: because of political domination, and we felt 
that it had a most wholesome effect because conditions were 
changed. Those institutions have come back to us and have come 
back under conditions whereby real educational values can be 
emphasized. 

The third thing in which we have been seeking for values is in 
independent thinking. It is very hard for us to get at that. We 
have been getting information of all sorts as to what the teachers 
are doing. We are trying our very best, through certain experi- 
ments that I will mention later as to what students are doing in 
their written work, to ascertain to what extent they are simply 
giving back to the teacher the thing that the teacher has given 
them, or to what extent they are only repeating what is in text- 
books, and on the other hand whether they are applying those 
things through their own experience. 
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Of course the fourth thing, which is very general, is an effort 
to appraise the intellectual impress, including the spiritual view- 
point, of the whole institution, as to whether or not the intel- 
lectual, including the spiritual, is the prime function of that 
organization that we are considering, or whether something else 
has the most important place. 

Considering those four things which are the values that we 
have been trying to appraise, I should like to mention these five 
experiments that we have followed in trying to get at them. 

First of all, we feel the best thing we have done in the South- 
ern Association was to employ a full-time executive secretary. 
Our experience was that during many years inspections would 
be made by a great number of people who did not have the same 
ideas and were not equally acute in finding out conditions, and 
who sometimes did not take the time and did not feel that it was 
a worthy job. By getting an executive secretary who makes all 
of our inspections, we have a degree of uniformity, a degree of 
fairness, and this secretary has become a sort of family advisor, 
or physician, in institutions, trying to teach the officers how to 
remedy their defects. We have been able to gather an immense 
amount of material about institutions that we would not have 
been able to get without him. Some of our reports have from 
three to five hundred pages, coming in triennially. They in- 
clude a formal audit of every one of our institutions, from Duke 
University, which has a tremendous amount of auditing, to the 
University of Texas. We are able to gather an immense amount 
of material in regard to graduates and in regard to activities in 
institutions that we never would have been able to get without 
this executive secretary. 

The second thing we have been trying to do is to have, as the 
North Central is proposing, a statement from each one of our 
members as to what its own purpose is and what its values are. 
We have been disappointed, and we hope the North Central 
won’t be, in that. We have gotten from our institutions fre- 
quently a sort of chamber-of-commerce presentation of them- 
selves. Sometimes the institution has an exalted notion of what 
its function is, and sometimes its values are extravagantly put. 
We have been making efforts to check up in detail on some of 
these claims, some of these presentations, but that particular 
effort of ours has not proved very fruitful so far. 
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A third experiment that we have been conducting is in the 
general field of athletics. We have not gone far enough with it 
to know where we will arrive. Perhaps we won’t get to satis- 
factory conclusions. But we are attacking the proposition from 
this standpoint: What are the educational values that athletes in 
our institutions themselves are getting? We are not trying to 
ascertain whether they are hired. We are not concerned pri- 
marily with that. We are not concerned as to whether they are 
eligible for one reason or another, but are trying to ascertain 
whether these people who come in and play football had solid 
training in high schools; whether or not they are taking courses 
in colleges and universities that are real courses; whether the 
athletic curriculum is a snap curriculum; whether it is really 
giving educational values. We believe that perhaps we can ar- 
rive at the control of athietics in a measure through that educa- 
tional approach. 

The fourth thing we have been undertaking is to see if there 
is any possibility of measuring an institution through its output. 
We made life miserable for the registrars and alumni secretaries 
in our part of the country by requiring them to gather statistics 
for the last ten years on all of those who graduated from the va- 
rious institutions. We have undertaken to find out whether 
they are teaching, going into law, marrying, or what has become 
of them. We have gathered an immense quantity of statistics 
about the graduates of the various colleges, but we have had this 
difficulty. I suppose it may be worked out later, but at present 
it is puzzling. If we find two institutions with a hundred gradu- 
ates each that have gone into teaching, we have no way of judg- 
ing whether they are good or poor teachers. We have no way of 
judging the output of the work of those teachers. If a hundred 
have gotten married from one institution and a hundred from 
another, we cannot judge whether they have made good wives and 
husbands. We have been in a certain measure disappointed in 
that aspect of our investigation. We believe that it is sound. 
We believe if we can get an estimate of the output of an insti- 
tution that is a real measure, we would be willing to discard 
everything else and stand simply on that. I think we all agree 
that issound. But as to how we will get the full measure of the 
output is something we have not yet attained. 
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The fifth experiment we have been conducting, and the one 
which we believe is the most hopeful of all, has grown out of two 
things that have been said to the Committee over and over again. 
One of these is, ‘‘We meet all the requirements except that we 
do not have the endowment.’’ The second one is, ‘‘ Your Com- 
mitte is hundreds of miles away from us, and if you could really 
see uS as we are, and understand what we are doing, you would 
have a different impression from that which you get from paper.”’ 
So we have undertaken to have formal studies or surveys. They 
have been doing that in the North Central to a certain extent, 
but we have gone beyond that somewhat. For example, to an 
institution we have been sending four people who are not experts 
(we do not have them in the Southern Association, but. we might 
say) they are experienced people), who will go to the institution 
and spend at least two days, perhaps three, visiting the class- 
rooms of all the teachers, having conferences with the trustees, 
with the faculty, with the administration, with the leading stu- 
dents, reading all of the trustees minutes over a ten-year period, 
reading the faculty minutes, going thoroughly into the detail of 
how the institution is run. That gives the personal emphasis 
and the personal understanding of that institution. 

Then we will take (and this is the rather new part of the mat- 
ter) the output of a semester, the whole output as it may be 
measured in terms of courses of study as outlined by the faculty 
for various courses, reading lists, term papers, tests, laboratory 
notebooks, final examinations, the whole written output of a 
semester, which at times makes a box of two or three or four 
hundred pounds. We have had that output tested in detail by 
one of the great universities in our section, and critically ana- 
lyzed; and that has proved to be the most interesting of all the 
experiments we have conducted. We tried it on five institutions 
last year, and are trying it on eleven more this spring, and we 
believe that the combination of the careful visit and inspection 
by these experienced people and the testing of the results as 
shown in writing, will be most helpful. 

The thing that has interested us most is the zeal and enthu- 
siasm and joy which the universities have found in testing this 
material. We did not believe it could be accomplished. We be- 
lieved that the faculties of the various institutions would rebel 
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at having to take that much additional work. We have not 
found itso. We found, without exception, that the universities’ 
faculties have said, ‘‘This is the most helpful thing we have tried 
to do. We should like for our work to be tested by some other 
institution, so there might be an appraisal of values for us grow- 
ing out of that investigation.’’ 

These are only a few of the things we are undertaking. They 
are merely child’s play in comparison with the North Central 
activities. We hope to profit by their experience, but we have 
enjoyed doing at least this much ourselves in the field of the 
search for values. 


Tue Mmp.e States ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


It is always a pleasure to speak to a subject concerning which 
you have no responsibility. You are not in that situation lim- 
ited at all by facts. So I am in a particularly happy position 
at this moment, being merely an innocent bystander in connec- 
tion with the work of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Learning of the Middle States Association. Dr. Adam LeRoy 
Jones, the Chairman of that Commission, could make this time 
very much more profitable to the Association than ean I, but he 
has to speak in relation to the values in another organization, 
and so I have been asked as Past President of the Middle States 
Association to say something upon this question. 

As I have sat with Dr. Jones’ Commission upon various occa- 
sions [ have had increasing admiration for the way in which they 
have gone beneath quantitative considerations to search for the 
basic ideals of the college under consideration at the moment. 
Their deliberations have left these impressions upon me: 

First, that the element most sought by the Commission is in- 
tellectual integrity, an element without which any institution of 
learning is poor, no matter how much of material wealth its an- 
nual report may show. In studying the intellectual integrity of 
any given institution sharp consideration is given to the question 
as to whether or not its purpose and policy are clearly defined. 
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It is easy in a catalogue announcement to deal in glittering gen- 
eralities with college objectives. Still, I think we realize that, 
while we have enough colleges in the United States, we have not 
enough types of institutions to deal with individual needs, and 
it is sometimes difficult, because of a lack of institutional defini- 
tion, to find for a particular student that institution which will 
deal with his needs. 

We know perfectly well what an automobile factory, or a tin 
plate mill, or a cement works is supposed to produce, but are 
sometimes put to it to describe just what the product of this col- 
lege or that university should be. The higher institutions of 
learning in England, France and Germany have found much less 
difficulty in defining their purpose in the world than have ours. 

Despite the emphasis still placed in certain quarters on factual 
accumulation, those institutions are cultivating the truest values 
whose ideal is that education consists in translating knowledge 
into wisdom. Of far more importance than any data upon a 
questionnaire is authoritative information as to whether a college 
is a vital influence in inspiring students to live as they pass 
through their student days or whether it is merely preparing 
them to live sometime in the vague future. There would seem 
to be no way to teach youth how to live, save by the translation 
of the knowledge of life into the wisdom of life itself, through 
the-joy of intellectual accomplishment, the education of the emo- 
tions through beauty, the strengthening of social instincts 
through service. 

Again, the definition of the college may be found in its earnest 
efforts in upholding the integrity of the baccalaureate degree. 
Unfortunately, the requirements for this award vary to such an 
extent that its possession does not mean as much as it should, 
unless it is known where the degree was granted. That is a 
point upon which naturally the Commission puts stress in its 
search for integrity. 

Another matter is, in this much-mooted question of athletics, 
the Commission during the last two years has submitted to the 
colleges in the Middle States Association a direct question as to 
whether these colleges and universities are giving athletic scholar- 
ships and are subsidizing football players. The report is now 
complete, and no scholarships are being given and no football 
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players are being subsidized. That shows the degree to which 
the depression has gotten into our alumni. I think there is, 
after all, one final test of honesty in athletics. I notice that 
when ‘‘our’’ team beats another team the other team is made up 
of sportsmen who are bona fide students in that particular col- 
lege. When we are beaten, the college that did so is subsidizing 
its football players. 

After all, the Commission is right in putting the responsibility 
of the situation up to the individual institution. The Commis- 
sion holds the president of the college responsible for the athletic 
policy of the college. That probably accounts for the fact that 
the life of the average college president is only about five years. 

Be that as it may, I think if we come off the defensive on this 
question and become honest with ourselves, the situation is solved 
in our institutions. It cannot be solved by resolutions of asso- 
ciations or in any other way. I think that here, above perhaps 
any other point, the matter of institutional integrity is para- 
mount. 

Having learned the definition around which the college centers 
its efforts, the study of values leads to a scrutiny of the material 
at hand and the workers who fashion it, namely, the students 
and the faculty. It is particularly important in these days of 
stress to observe the standards which colleges maintain in the 
matter of entrance and advancement. It is well in this connec- 
tion to remind ourselves of the situation during and immediately 
following the World War, when, in order to recruit depleted 
student bodies, bars were let down and many universities and 
colleges welcomed any one not absolutely illiterate. Under those 
conditions the playboy and the intellectually unfit well nigh 
dominated the situation, to the detriment of high achievement. 

Those colleges which are not lowering standards, which do not 
stoop to high-powered recruiting nor indulge in unethical com- 
petition, may for a time find the struggle increasingly difficult, 
but in the days which are not so far distant they will find that 
added prestige and influence which will richly compensate for 
the deprivations of the moment. A keen sense of academic val- 
ues will hold us true to our trust in spite of seemingly over- 
whelming obstacles. 
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In the present attitude of the college toward the students and 
of the students toward their college, an accrediting body finds a 
particularly illuminating expression of institutional values. 

The relative size, the character and the previous training of a 
faculty give a better clue than almost any other to the effective- 
ness of a college. There is a constantly increasing demand by 
colleges themselves and by the public which they serve that stu- 
dents shall receive good instruction. 

Vastly more important than the amount of graduate work 
which the instructor dealing with undergraduates has had is the 
question of his ability to inspire and lead his students. The old 
theory that a professor’s classroom is his castle is giving way 
before the policy on the part of administrative officers and de- 
partment heads of ascertaining whether or not this instructor or 
that is giving his students what they have a right to expect. 

The consideration of successful teaching is fortunately becom- 
ing more and more general. We now realize that much of the 
spirit of carelessness which students exhibit toward their educa- 
tional opportunity may often be traced to faulty instruction 
rather than to mental laziness. Too much cannot be expected of 
students in classes where instructors drone through the matter in 
hand in a perfunctory and oftentimes cynical manner. 

The wise accrediting body takes full cognizance of the atten- 
tion paid by a college to the problem of teaching, the attention 
shown by a faculty committee on teaching, the faculty round- 
table discussions on teaching, the recognition of outstanding 
teachers, and other devices. 

Finally, due consideration is given by the Commission to the 
material resources of an institution. Obviously, this is a yard- 
stick which must be used with the greatest care. It is perfectly 
clear that cases can be cited where colleges struggling with a piti- 
ful amount of income and equipment have, because of the devo- 
tion of faculty, administrators and students, achieved amazing 
results, but under normal conditions there is a certain minimum 
below which it is impossible to go and maintain the essential 
facilities for’ college instruction. An underpaid faculty cannot 
for long produce the best results. A college without a library of 
highly usable books cannot function properly. As I have 
watched the Commission, it has seemed to me one of the greatest 
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searches they make is to find out whether or not the college is a 
reading college, whether there is an opportunity for the students 
to have a broad culture, which only a well-equipped library can 
give. It is no mere catch-phrase to say that a library is the heart 
of a college, and the number of books in a library does not give 
much indication of its usefulness. I have heard in the meetings 
of the Commission many interesting and significant facts 
drawn from those asking recognition for their colleges. They 
have stated that their library contains books the number of which 
seems adequate to their needs. But questioning develops the 
fact that they are the outpourings of attics, or the legacy of some 
one whose principal literary interest seems to have been govern- 
ment reports and county histories. 

The teacher of science must have the facilities to keep his stu- 
dents abreast of the most modern developments in some narrow 
field, at least. 

I think I need say no more about the material demands which 
are made for accrediting. But when all the material resources 
have been scrutinized, when financial statements have been 
studied and buildings and grounds evaluated, I have observed 
the Commission again and again turn back to the essential con- 
sideration of the intellectual integrity of the institution to its 
definition, and to the quality of personnel, for here are found 
those estimates of values which take precedence over all others 
in an institution of learning. 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


ADAM LEROY JONES* 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Association of American Universities is primarily an asso- 
ciation of graduate schools. Its reason for having an approved 
list grows out of its interest in the preparation of students for 
graduate work. It regards as the chief ground for the inclusion 
of a college in its approved list evidence that the college is suc- 
cessful in a high degree in stimulating scholarly interest in its 

* Died March 2, 1934. 
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students and in preparin. them for more advanced schola::, 
endeavor. 

In considering an application of a college for inclusion in the 
approved list careful attention is given to the character of its 
student body; its faculty, their training, and the conditions un- 
der which they work; its material equipment and facilities of all 
kinds; its financial situation in so far as this has a bearing upon 
the maintenance of a high standard of work, and various other 
items which have to do with supplying to an institution the 
means for doing good work. In addition, the Association makes 
eareful inquiry into the quality of work actually done in the in- 
stitution as shov ~ v the later records of its graduates in leading 
graduate, profer “ :al and research institutions. 

The Association has not treated its standards as definite rules 
and specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fash- 
ion. It does not suppose that the status of an institution can be 
satisfactorily detcrmined by finding that it has met these stand- 
ards one by one until all have been met. For example, whether 
or not a college has a library of a given size and character may 
or may not be of critical significance. If the library has been 
built up primarily for the sake of meeting certain outside stand- 
ards, it may not be significant. If it has been built up because 
the work of the college is so conducted as to require a good li- 
brary, and if it serves this purpose fully, it is significant. Merely 
to have a good library is of some advantage for if it is there, 
faculty and students may learn to use it, but to have the library 
is only the first step toward meeting a real standard. The sig- 
nificance of any standard and of the extent to which it is reached 
depends upon the relation of these to all the rest, to the whole, 
to the life of the institution not simply to its exterior. 

While the Association has not regarded the standards as pre- 
cise statements to be literally complied with, it has not, on the 
other hand, regarded them as arbitrary. They are not merely 
some one’s happy thoughts. Some of them are in fact simply 
definitions in accordance with general usage: for example, the 
statement of entrance requirements as presupposing the comple- 
tion of an approved secondary school course or its equivalent 
and the statement calling for a four year college course or its 
equivalent. Doubtless there could be and may be excellent in- 
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sviations with wholly different entre»ce requirements and dif- 
ferent sorts of curricula but they would not be colleges in the 
American acceptation of that term. The statements that the 
content of the entrance requirement should be such as to prepare 
the students to enter upon work above the usual secondary school 
level, that the major part of the secondary school course accepted 
for admission should be definitely correlated with the curriculum 
to which the student is admitted, and that qualitative require- 
ments for admission should be imposed—these are requirements 
which go beyond mere definitions and they are all pertinent and 
justifiable. The type of student, his preparation and the adjust- 
ment of preparation to later work are of self-ey’¢ ent significance. 

The character and training of the faculty p7°.obviously mat- 
ters of the greatest importance in making possibix: a high quality 
of work. Sound training, scholarly achievement, and successful 
experience as teachers are unquestionably vitel. The Associa- 
tion stresses the point that ‘‘competence as a scholar and as a 
teacher rather than the possession of degrees’’ are considered to 
be the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a fac- 
ulty. The scholarly activities of the faculty and the effective- 
ness of the faculty in awakening scholarly interests in their stu- 
dents and in preparing students for more advanced scholarly 
activities are the really significant matters. The curriculum, the 
type of student body, facilities for scholarly work, conditions of 
tenure, teaching load, and many other matters are of importance 
in providing the opportunities for a good faculty to do its work 
successfully. Clearly laboratories and library adequate for the 
work undertaken and functioning as integral parts of the teach- 
ing organization of the college are essential. The exact number 
of volumes in the library is, of course, a secondary matter; what 
volumes and journals are there and the use made of them are of 
primary importance. The financial support of a college and the 
extent to which it is derived from sources independent of stu- 
dents are of the greatest value in making possible the selection 
of a student body of high quality, the securing and retaining of 
a strong faculty, the provision of ample facilities and greater 
permanence in the maintenance of high standards of work. 

The Association has recently restated its standards as far as 
possible in terms which are either less specific than those for- 
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merly used or with qualifications designed to remove the impres- 
sion that these standards are literal statements of requirements. 
The restatement has been made with a view to representing more 
justly what has been the policy and practice in the past and not 
a new policy. I shall not take your time to recite it in full. Two 
examples will make its character clear. The paragraph regard- 
ing financial support states that: 


The financial status of a college is of very great indirect 
importance. Adequate financial support by making the in- 
stitution relatively independent of student fees helps to re- 
lieve it of the temptation to accept or to continue on its rolls 
students of poor academic quality. Such support makes 
possible a stronger faculty, more ample facilities and greater 
permanence in the maintenance of high standards. The 
minimum annual income for an acceptable college, exclusive 
of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be sufficient 
to support fully the program which the college offers. In 
general at least half of its income should be derived from 
stable sources other than student fees, preferably from per- 
manent endowment. The financial status of each college 
should be judged in relation to its educational program. 


The paragraph relating to the library reads as follows: 


The college should have a library which is live, adequate, 
well-distributed, and professionally administered with col- 
lections bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and 
with a definite annual appropriation for the purchase of 
new books. Such library funds should be sufficient not only 
to purchase the needed books but also to maintain subscrip- 
tions to the special journals or periodicals for each of the 
separate departments or fields represented in the staff or 
curriculum of the college. 


Obviously such statements have certain disadvantages as com- 
pared to the older type of statement. Their very lack of defi- 
niteness will tempt officials of colleges which are not approved 
to claim that the Committee on Classification is arbitrary and 
prejudiced and that other colleges of much lower standing have 
been approved. The foot-rule has obvious advantages and even 
when it measures something else than the thing you are trying 
to measure some will be found to prefer it. The Association of 
American Universities has not used the standards as foot-rules 
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but simply as guides or indications of what a college could do 
and might be expected to do. Certainly these standards have 
not been too high. The colleges which are universally recognized 
as strong meet them fully and more. Their greatest defect has 
been that the definiteness with which they have been phrased has 
tended to mislead those concerned as to what were the essential 
matters. To some extent they have stressed means rather than 
ends and they have not clearly indicated which was which. And 
even their definiteness has not prevented argumentative college 
representatives from objecting to their interprtation. 

The Association, as I have said, makes careful inquiry into the 
records of graduates of a college in leading graduate, profes- 
sional, and research institutions. It studies the product as well 
as the material and the means and conditions of work in the col- 
lege. It might be asked why this kind of inquiry is not sufficient. 
If a fair measure of the product of a college can be made, what 
more can be desired? Assuming that such a measure could be 
successfully applied, the relative merits of institutions could in 
so far be determined. But in this case any value which the ac- 
tivities of classifying agencies may have in assisting colleges to 
a knowledge of their strong and weak points would no longer ex- 
ist. This or any other method of measuring the product does 
not in itself throw any light on methods of producing a better 
product. No kind of examination of the products of a college 
has wholly proved itself as yet. In some other fields the attempt 
to meet an examination requirement more successfully has at 
times taken a form which tends to defeat the purpose for which 
the examination was devised—witness the ‘‘cram’’ school. An 
instrument of measurement, even if a measure of all the values 
of the product, might not serve the widest educational purpose. 

The Association has not assumed that the later scholarship 
record of graduates is necessarily a measure of all the values 
which a college may confer, for example the possible values 
which colleges sometimes seem to have as ‘‘finishing’’ schools. 
The Association does not try to measure these nor to list the col- 
leges which have them. It has regarded this study of the records 
of graduates as a method of measuring one of the most important 
of the values which a college may have, namely, that which 
grows out of the cultivation of scholarly interest and competence 
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for scholarly work. But such information as we can get of the 
later records of the graduates of a college is not conclusive even 
for this point. 

Students go on for graduate work for a variety of reasons. 
Scholarly interest is only one and perhaps not the most compel- 
ling one with the greatest number of students. Consequently 
the proportion of the graduates of a college who do continue their 
studies, while significant, is not conclusive evidence of the extent 
to which the college has aroused their intellectual interests. The 
degree of success attained by those who do go on even when checked 
against their undergraduate records is likewise not of unmistak- 
able evidential value. In the first place, standards, methods of 
instruction, and methods of recording the work of graduate stu- 
dents differ widely in different graduate schools and even in dif- 
ferent departments of the same school. A record of any given 
character from a given graduate school or department is not fully 
comparable with that from another. In some fields of graduate 
study a thorough grounding in the major subject and in certain 
allied subjects is necessary—as, for example, in chemistry. 
Sound training in fundamental courses in mathematics, and 
physics, as well as in chemistry itself is requisite. In other 
subjects the work may not depend specifically upon what the 
student has received from his college course. It is conceivable 
that a student with a good mind and good habits of work might 
be well qualified to undertake graduate study as it is widely given 
in certain fields in spite of a very poor college course. It is clear, 
therefore, that this method of studying the product of a college 
does not supply a sure measure of the values attained by the col- 
lege. Nevertheless this kind of evidence is of very great value. 
If it is interpreted with due allowance for modifying circum- 
stances, it is perhaps more valuable for the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities than any other which is at pres- 
ent available. In the judgment of the Committee which acts for 
the Association in this matter no other measure of the product of 
a eollege which has so far been developed supplies anything of 
comparable value for its purpose. 

There is no simple way of determining the values of a college. 
A eareful thorough study of the college from as many angles as 
possible and information from a variety of sources including the 
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report of a competent inspector are necessary to supply the ma- 
terial which must then be weighed with as much wisdom as a 
competent and experienced committee can supply. Nothing can 
take the place of trained judgment in evaluating the evidence. 
The procedures employed by the Association of American Uni- 
versities have been planned with a view to obtaining as clearly 
and as fully as possible within the limits which control its activi- 
ties the kind of evidence which has seemed to make practicable 
a successful conclusion to the search for values in colleges. 


Pui Beta Kappa 


DAVID A. ROBERTSON 


PRESIDENT OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 
MEMBER OF THE SENATE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
QUALIFICATIONS OF PHI BETA Kappa 


Pp HI Beta Kappa is not, and has no desire to be, an accrediting 

‘agency. It seems to be true that institutions seeking to be 
accredited seek first recognition by a regional association and 
then approval by the Association of American Universities and 
then a charter for a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. It is 
true, moreover, that the last Council of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa created a Committee on Qualifications. Never- 
theless Phi Beta Kappa is not an accrediting agency. 

Phi Beta Kappa stands for scholarship. It was not always so. 
When a group of sophomores at the College of William and Mary 
on December 5, 1776, formed the first college fraternity in this 
country they did not profess their devotion to scholarship, but in 
language rather highfalutin even for the eighteenth century, de- 
clared their interest in ‘‘a friendly communion as a recreation 
to the philosophic mind satiate with investigating the various 
springs of human nature and human actions.’” Members were 
to be capable of ‘‘reflections’’ or ‘‘speculation’’ with ‘‘inalien- 
able Brothers.’’ On one occasion, just before the Alpha chapter 
suspended activity on account of the progress of the Revolution, 
the president of that chapter wrote a letter about the boy who 
originated the idea of establishing chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
in other colleges: ‘‘He was a man of most comprehensive mind, 
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but he was what was termed an irregular student, that is, not 
entitled to wear the cap and gown; he was not held in estimation 
by the pedantic and often thickheaded cap and gown students. 
I remember my surprise when he communicated to me his plan 
for extending branches of our society to the different states. It 
was the first symptom of anything coming from him indicative 
of his mind.”’ 

Scholarship was not at that time the principal criterion for 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. It became such more than a 
hundred years ago, for in 1834 we find the Harvard undergradu- 
ate members inquiring if they were obliged to ‘‘nominate before 
others those who according to the system of the college were the 
first sixteen or should themselves individually judge who were 
the best qualified as scholars and otherwise.’’ The search for 
values in Phi Beta Kappa had begun. Scholarship, measured by 
the ‘‘system of the college’’ or by the judgments of individual 
members, was the criterion. Famous Phi Beta Kappa orators— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry Cabot Lodge, James Bryce, Woodrow Wilson—have 
emphasized scholarship. It is still, we hope, the mark of Phi 
. Beta Kappa. 

At first the establishment of branches of the society was the 
result of independent action of individual chapters—the original 
or Alpha chapters in each state. So between 1776 and 1787 
chapters came into existence at Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth, 
and between 1817 and 1830 at Union, Bowdoin, and Brown. In 
the forty years between 1845 and 1885 eighteen more chapters 
were founded. During the first one hundred and ten years Phi 
Beta Kappa included only twenty-five chapters. From about 
the year 1845 the Alpha chapters corresponded with each other 
about the establishment of new units. 

In connection with the celebration of the Harvard Centennial 
in 1881 delegates from the existing chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
organized The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa—the present 
organization. Thus there came into existence the triennial 
Council of delegates, three from each chapter, which first met in 
1883, and the Senate of twenty-four members elected by the 
Council. Since 1886 charters have been granted by the Council 
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on a vote of two thirds of the delegates, representing a majority 
of the chapters. Fifteen Councils have authorized eighty-nine 
chapters. In 1886 the endorsement of one chapter was required ; 
in 1898 the endorsements of five. In 1902 the country was di- 
vided into five districts and in 1925 into seven districts, each of 
which was privileged to nominate by two thirds vote not more 
than two institutions which might receive charters. The votes 
of the districts were reported by the Senate to the Council. 
There was no agreement on criteria. Obviously there was possi- 
bility for voting for or against an institution on the basis of 
prejudice. 

In 1930 a Senate Committee on Criteria and Methods studied 
the procedure in granting charters. This committee included 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. Ellen 
F. Pendleton, President of Wellesley College; Dr. Margaret 
Morriss, Dean of Pembroke College in Brown University; Dr. 
Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions, Columbia Univer- 
sity. This committee made recommendations to the 1931 Coun- 
cil which approved the suggestions and set up a new procedure 
for granting charters. This is described in a leaflet entitled 
‘“‘The Founding of New Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa,’’ which 
can be secured from the secretary of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Dr. William A. Shimer, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York City. In this pamphlet the purpose of the Council is thus 
stated: 


In order that institutions desiring chapters may have the 
benefit of a thorough report by a committee of impartial ex- 
perts; in order that the chapters may have adequate data 
and opportunity for consideration of the recommendations 
before taking final action in the National Council; and in 
order that disinterested consideration may be given to com- 
plaints against existing chapters the following procedure 
shall be observed. 


The initial steps are then described. An application for a 
charter is invited only from institutions recommended by the 
Committee on Qualifications. This procedure is intended to pre- 
vent embarrassment in case a large number of institutions which 
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might not be approved should apply. An institution may re- 
quest examination by the Committee on Qualifications. The 
examination involves first a general report prepared by the col- 
lege in answer to eleven groups of questions, with supporting 
exhibits, and second, a personal inspection by one or more repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Qualifications. The written re- 
ports of the inspectors based upon the general reports and on the 
personal observations of the inspectors are placed in the hands of 
each member of the Committee on Qualifications, well in advance 
of the meeting of the Committee. At the meeting these summary 
reports and all the material submitted by the colleges are consid- 
ered and recommendations made to the Senate. The Senate on 
receiving the report of the Committee on Qualifications makes 
recommendations to the Council. The Council has the power to 
grant charters. 

The general report made up of eleven groups of questions and 
sixty-one exhibits is intended to be a fairly complete exhibit of 
the situation in an institution. It is not intended to be a test of 
minimum requirements; it is intended to afford an opportunity 
to exhibit an institution’s approximation to optimum eonditions 
for the development of scholarship. 

The first section of the general report has to do with type, 
auspices and official organization. The second is concerred with 
income received during the last fiscal year from various sourees, 
the amount of endowment, the investment of it. The accom- 
panying exhibit is the latest financial report. The third section 
presents the expenditure during the last fiscal year, the principal 
items of the budget, the amount of debt and how it was incurred. 
Like the commissions of the regional associations and the com- 
mittee of the Association of American Universities, the Phi Beta 
Kappa committee has found the financial reports significant. 
We have noted especially the relation of income from students’ 
fees to income from endowment and other sources. We have 
noted the rate of income from endowment. We have found in- 
teresting the character of securities in which endowment is in- 
vested. We have observed the relation between expenditure for 
instruction and for administration and for other purposes. We 
have studied debts. Debts in themselves have not been a suf- 
ficient single reason for declining to choose a college. When last 
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year a college could reduce its debt over $80,000—almost the en- 
tire amount—it may be said to have its affairs pretty well in 
hand. The fourth section: ‘‘Grounds and Buildings,’’ is less sig- 
nificant than some other parts of the report. The fifth division, 
‘‘Library,’’ is important. Number of volumes considered in re- 
lation to number of titles has sometimes led to revelation of in- 
teresting practices concerning the purchase of duplicates. The 
number and character of periodicals, especially foreign language 
periodicals useful to advanced students, have helped the com- 
mittee to understand the degree to which scholarship is ~1cour- 
aged. The library staff—its size, training, salaries—is signifi- 
eant. Recent accessions and appropriations for books and peri- 
odicals, conditions under which students have access to books, 
special provision for advanced students, devices for encouraging 
the use of the library, special libraries, available independent 
libraries with evidence of their use by students and faculty 
members, circulation figures—all have helped. Of course the 
relation of the collection to the curriculum is watched. The 
Shaw list has been useful in evaluating college libraries. We 
have sought to know the percentage of books in the Shaw list 
provided by the library and the percentage of each section pos- 
sessed by the college. It is not necessary to have a high per- 
centage of each section of the list. Goucher College, for exam- 
ple, has a low percentage of the English translations of foreign 
literature. On the other hand, Goucher College has a high per- 
eentage of the works in the original languages. Goucher Col- 
lege has 100 per cent of the books listed in philosophy and 
psychology. <A college which has only 20 per cent of the philoso- 
phy titles is not closely approximating an optimum from the 
standpoint of Phi Beta Kappa. The sixth section, ‘‘Labora- 
tories,’’ affords an opportunity to discover the degree to which 
the laboratories and their equipment and current use and sup- 
port represent a provision above simple adequacy. 

Admission requirements and their administration are described 
in the seventh division of the general report. This section taken 
in connection with certain other sections affords an understand- 
ing of the quality of the student personnel of a college. The 
next division is a tabulation of students enrolled by classes in a 
succession of years in liberal arts and other curricula. The 
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ninth division has been especially valuable: ‘‘Staff.’’ The qual- 
ity of instruction can be understood in part if we know not only 
the highest degrees in each rank but the sources of those degrees 
and the experience in teaching. Moreover, if a teacher has 
mastery of subject and ability to teach, does the teaching load 
enable him to use his mastery and ability? To what extent has 
the teacher’s quality been recognized by election to scholarly 
societies like Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi? What are the 
books and articles which he has published? To what learned 
societies does he belong? Has he gone to meetings? Has he pre- 
sented papers? In what other ways has he shown himself to be a 
scholar? The tenth section, ‘‘Degrees,’’ presents requirements 
for the degree. The Committee is especially interested in quality 
requirements. The last division, ‘‘Miscellaneous,’’ affords an 
opportunity to present grading methods, plans for honor courses, 
honor societies, scholarship lists and days and all other means of 
encouraging scholarship, faculty advisory systems, general ex- 
aminations, and other means of giving attention to individual 
students, the influence of the professional schools on work for 
baccalaureate degrees. A complete set of final examinations for 
the last academic year, for all courses in the arts college, has been 
particularly useful. Perhaps most important of all is the ex- 
hibit of graduates who are regarded by the colleges as distin- 
guished. A correlation of the college records of graduates with 
the records made in graduate and professional schools is particu- 
larly significant. The Committee, after having received the 
undergraduate records in the general report, secured the later 
records from the offices of graduate schools. Two of these items 
in section eleven I wish to emphasize. 

The quality of work being done by the best students—those 
likely to qualify for membership in Phi Beta Kappa—sometimes 
can be understood if the work of the honors students can be made 
clear. Let me give an illustration from our Goucher College 
experience this year. An honors student is working under the 
guidance of Dr. Mary Williams, author of the best Latin- 
American History in English, who has served as an expert in 
Latin-American boundary disputes. Dr. Williams’ student is 
working on the Chaco dispute. Every Monday afternoon she 
spends in the map division of the Library of Congress. Already 
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she has discovered two maps pertinent to the dispute and said 
to be unknown to either disputant. It would be thrilling if it 
should prove that an American undergraduate woman in the 
course of her college work had discovered the basis for settling 
this international dispute. In any case this brief statement of 
an honors project gives an idea of scholarly endeavor such as the 
committee desires to know about. 

The other item which may be helpful to college administrators 
is the significance of the set of final examination questions. 
When I went to Goucher College in 1930 I examined the file of 
final examination questions in order to learn what I could of the 
quality of the teaching staff. I was gratified by what I learned 
about my colleagues and the value of examinations as an index 
to quality of instruction. When I received the final examina- 
tions of the colleges inspected by me for Phi Beta Kappa, I dis- 
tributed the examinations by departments among appropriate 
members of the Goucher College faculty and from them received 
specific criticisms which enabled me to know at the same time 
the standards of the Goucher teachers and their judgments of 
the value of the college questions. I suggest that all presidents 
should seek this interesting and informing experience. 

The general report which I have described was placed in the 
hands of a representative of the Committee on Qualifications who 
visited the college. The visitors and the number of colleges 
visited were as follows: Charles F. Arrowood, Professor of His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, University of Texas, 1; 
Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Admissions, Cornell University, 
1; William T. Hastings, Associate Professor of English, Brown 
University, 1; Theodore Jack, President of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, 4; Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions, 
Columbia University and Chairman of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities’ Committee on Classification of Universities and 
Colleges, 6; James Ross McCain, President of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, 1; Walter Miller, Dean of Graduate School, University of 
Missouri, 2; U. G. Mitchell, Chairman, Department of Mathe- 
matics, University of Kansas, 1; John Pearce Mitchell, Registrar 
and Professor of Chemistry, Stanford University, 1; Dwight E. 
Minnich, Miss Koenig, Professor Rund, Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 3; David A. Robertson, President of 
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Goucher College, 9; Preston Slosson, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1; Edward B. Stevens, University of Wash- 
ington, 1; Raymond Walters, President of the University of 
Cincinnati, 1; George A. Works, Dean of Students and Univer- 
sity Examiner, University of Chicago, 2. Each of these visitors 
presented a written report ranging from three to twenty pages 
in length. Each report was placed in the hands of each member 
of the Committee on Qualifications in advance of its meeting. 

The following members of the Committee on Qualifications 
were appointed: Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College; Guy Stanton Ford, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota ; Theodore Jack, President of Randolph- - 
Macon Woman’s College; Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Ad- 
missions, Columbia University; David A. Robertson, President 
of Goucher College, Chairman; Henry Suzzallo, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The 
Committee met in New York, December 18 and 19, 1933. All 
members of the Committee except President Aydelotte and the 
late Dr. Suzzallo were present. Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York, was invited to sit 
with the Committee. Later the Senate elected him to succeed 
Dr. Suzzallo as a member of the Committee. Dr. William A. 
Shimer was present as Secretary of the Committee. Thirty- 
seven institutions were studied during the two days. In addi- 
tion to the general reports and the visitors’ statements, the Com- 
mittee had such national and sectional studies as the American 
Council on Education Psychological Test, the Sophomore Test, 
the Pennsylvania Study, the New York Regents’ Surveys, and 
certain surveys of groups of colleges. Of the thirty-seven col- 
leges the Committee selected four to be recommended to the 
Senate. 

At the Senate meeting the following day the Senate recom- 
mended to the Council the issuance of charters to these four in- 
stitutions: Connecticut College for Women, St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, Florida State College for Women, the University of Utah. 

At the same time the Senate recommended to the Council a 
provision for membership at large—the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council Chapter to which members will be elected as the 
Council may provide from the students in approved colleges 
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where there are no chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Institutions 
will be approved by the Committee on Qualifications. For the 
election of individual members all standards fixed by the general 
laws will apply in the Council chapter except that further re- 
strictions may be made. Ordinarily there will be presented 
such evidence as records of achievement in college, comprehen- 
sive examinations, honors work, essays, testimony of faculty 
members. Not more than 5 per cent of the candidates for liberal 
arts baccalaureate degrees may be nominated to the Senate and 
only undergraduates in the senior year. Chapters in the vicin- 
ity of the college may be invited to aid in the selection and initia- 
tion of members. Annual reports of such elections will be made 
to the chapters. If the Council approves the plan the president 
of the Council will appoint five members of a standing Member- 
ship Committee and this committee each autumn will secure the 
approved list of institutions from the Committee on Qualifica- 
tions and will then study the evidence concerning individual 
nominees. Not more than 80 per cent of all persons nominated 
will be selected for consideration of the Senate. The Senate will 
elect. 

Phi Beta Kappa stands for scholarship. Every dean of a 
craduate school knows that not all of our most scholarly students 
in graduate work come from institutions with chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Some of us have felt that there should be pro- 
vision for recognition of scholarship of graduates of colleges in 
which there are not yet chapters of our society. We would rec- 
ognize the scholar not only from approved Jerusalem but from 
less approved Nazareth. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


KATHRYN McHALE 
DIRECTOR OF THE ASSOCIATION 


HE American Association of University Women is not an 
accrediting agency, it is interested in a selected membership 
and therefore in the standards of the institutions from which it 
draws its membership. 
In 1882, eight institutions were represented in the group of 
charter members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, now 
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the American Association of University Women, and, immedi- 
ately after organization was effected, requests came in from 
alumnae of other colleges asking that their institutions be en- 
rolled as members. The problem confronting the Association 
then is best summed up in an extract from the History of the 
Association : 


The problem which confronts the Association of choosing 
between a broad and generous spirit of fellowship and 
a policy of rigid discrimination strikes at its very life. On 
the one hand is the inevitable result of a ponderous organi- 
zation with more and more heterogeneous elements, and on 
the other the possibly justifiable charges of narrowness and 
exclusiveness. Looking at the matter in another light, the 
time has come when we must choose between working for the 
individual good of as large a number within the Association 
as possible and holding the standard of collegiate education 
for women so high that the influence of the Association may 
be felt not only by all college women, whether within the 
Association or not, but by all collegiate interests in the 
country. 


Since 1882 the institutions recognized by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women for membership have been limited : 
from eight institutions the Association has continued its study 
until now there are 245 with approved degrees on the member- 
ship list. There are over 650 institutions of higher learning 
open to women in this country, but the American Association of 
University Women recognizes the degrees of less than 40 per cent 
of these. 

Two general principles have determined the standards used 
by the Association in studying an institution for membership. 
The education offered to women must be at least 60 per cent 
liberalizing, and the principle of equity in the recognition of 
women in the faculty and student body must prevail. The Asso- 
ciation’s standards are an elucidation of these general criteria, 
i.¢., there are standards for studying an institution’s provisions 
for the care and direction of students, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, organization and administration, as well as for the extent 
to which it recognizes women in the faculty and student bodies. 

Before 1929, an institution could apply for membership study 
if it had secured its regional agency’s rating. Since 1929, the 
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Association has required the rating of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities before an institution can apply for study. At 
the last biennial meeting in Minneapolis in May, a motion was 
carried quite unanimously that in order to have a uniformity of 
academic background, all institutions admitted to the Associa- 
tion’s membership prior to 1929 secure within a definite number 
of years the rating of the Association of American Universities. 

The Convention was also quite unanimous in its sentiment on 
the need for a more strict adherence to standards in the main- 
tenance of an institution’s membership in the Association. The 
group for the first time in its history went on record indicating 
that any alumnae representation within the Association would 
be glad to see its Alma Mater dropped from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women’s list if it did not continue to mea- 
sure up to our standards. With the backing of this great 
alumnae body of 40,000 women, the Association can now hold 
to an insistence upon the maintenance of its standards in a much 
more rigid way than ever before. The judging of an institu- 
tion’s maintenance of standards is as important as the judging 
of the institution’s standards for admission to membership in 
the Association’s membership work, and the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards is charged with these two 
functions. 

Each institution, though the Association’s standards are set 
down quite formally, is studied for its own individual merits, 
and educational experimentation is always encouraged. 

In applying the principle of equity in the recognition of 
women, the Association does not say, for example, that there 
shall be a dean of women for all institutions, but it does say just 
that to some institutions—the Committee has its own notions of 
a separate personnel officer, and its own ideas about the faculty 
council in interpreting our standards on the care and direction 
of women students. The Association is not interested in an in- 
stitution, as another example, that requires its dean of women 
to raise each year the money needed for women’s activities as 
well as for their housing. Any discriminatory practices in bud- 
getary provisions for women students in a coeducational institu- 
tion are carefully apprehended and discouraged. The Associa- 
tion expects women and men faculty members of like preparation 
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and achievement to have the same recognition in opportunities 
for professorial promotion and salary advancement. 

In addition to a consideration of the Association of American 
Universities’ academic rating of an institution, the Association 
of American University Women’s Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards considers the extent to which an institu- 
tion’s requirements for the degree are liberalizing. It expects, 
for example, a physical science major to have at least 60 per cent 
of content in the humanities, social sciences, and the biological 
sciences for the degree. For a major in the field of social sci- 
ences, a 60 per cent requirement is desired in the humanities, 
the physical, and the biological sciences, ete. 

The Association is searching constantly for more qualitative 
values. For studies developed and in the process of developing 
in the research division of our Association, the Committee has 
access to information that not only assists them in studying in- 
stitutions applying for membership, but in furthering the eluci- 
dation of existing standards and in the formulation of more 
adequate ones. 

You are, no doubt, familiar with two of our publications and 
I want to say that though we have published, the development 
of this content will go on indefinitely. The content shows a very 
thoroughgoing study, we think, of current changes and experi- 
ments in liberal colleges, covering the care and direction of stu- 
dents, curriculum and instruction, organization and administra- 
tion. We are attempting to keep this information up to date, 
as reports come to us, so that we have at any day, we believe, 
the last word on the institutions that originally cooperated 
with us. 

Another publication which comes off the press this month is 
on the housing of college students. Its content covers funda- 
mental architectural, mechanical, physical, and educational- 
social standards, it includes unusual plans illustrative of the 
concept of housing as an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram, as well as selected plans ‘n operation that are designed 
to reduce students’ expenses. 

Before closing, I should like to tell you about three studies 
that are under way. One is quite well under way, and I think 
you will be interested in it. It is a qualitative study of the in- 
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terests, activities, and attitudes of alumnae, with a view to find- 
ing possible curricular implications in answer to the question: 
Is an undergraduate education adequate preparation for women 
in contemporary life? Institutions cooperating in this study 
have given us the names of their ten most outstanding alumnae, 
their most representative ones. We are discussing this question 
with them, with the Association as a total group, and with the 
International Federation of University Women. And we are 
also working with individual alumnae groups which cover cer- 
tain periods of years, such as the Mount Holyoke group. 

In addition, we are attempting to analyze some of the educa- 
tional offerings of the institutions that have contributed the most 
outstanding alumnae. It is worth while, we believe, to analyze 
the educational development of these women, to see what, if any- 
thing, may have contributed to their success. There is one uni- 
versity, for example, that in a period of ten years contributed 
five alumnae of national and international fame at the moment, 
and we have found some significant features in their educational 
scheme during that decade that may have contributed to their 
development. 

Many of the alumnae are contributing important statements 
which should concern those interested in women’s education. I 
shall mention two or three very briefly. I want to call your at- 
tention to Mary Beard’s contribution, which appeared in our 
October, 1933, Journal, an interpretation of what could be an 
adequate undergraduate preparation for women at this time, if 
higher education were revised like our general economy, and 
integrated into national planning. A presentation that turns 
thought away from present traditions, away from the develop- 
ment of competitive and rugged individualism, and stresses a 
cultural anthropology. Mrs. Beard claims that colleges have 
been content in the age of surplus and concentrated wealth, to 
have their students go into social work by the thousands, to write 
little stories and do any sort of journalism, and to enter profes- 
sions and operate according to the prevalent code of honor. Her 
challenge to these colleges is thorough! 

Another one of the alumnae group has defined what she thinks 
would be an adequate interpretation of social-economic-political 
education, and has become so interested in it that she has en- 
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dowed a chair in her college for its development. So some good 
has come of this study even at this point! 

An authority on orchids made the statement that if she had 
had an experimental garden with some guidance available to her 
at Mount Holyoke during her years there, she would have saved 
a great deal of trial-and-error effort in working with hybrids. 
She feels that women find in experimental gardening a great 
deal of satisfaction and that if they only knew the needed scien- 
tific botanical principles they would be able to develop in any 
part of the United States a winter garden, a spring garden, a 
summer garden and a fall garden. She shows how experimental 
botany can be a very necessary part of the preparation of college 
women for this form of expression in life. 

Seven hundred records of the time expenditures of home mak- 
ers in which we are interested as a group, because there are about 
66 per cent of all college graduates in homemaking pursuits, re- 
vealed some interesting facts. The records came from graduates 
of eastern women’s colleges. These women work on the average 
of fifty-two hours a week in their occupation; this gives some 
idea of their economic importance. They work fifty-two hours 
a week, when a thirty-hour national working week is advocated! 
Four fifths of these women employ domestic servants, and one 
fourth of this whole time of fifty-two hours is spent with chil- 
dren. 

There are certain definite challenges that are contained in the 
findings which can be briefly stated. Again may I refer you to 
our Journal, January, 1934. As a housewife a college woman 
must find in her housewifely duties a very definite need for a 
knowledge of modern science and technology, especially in the 
feeding of her family and in running the household. She is chal- 
lenged as a mother to apply the knowledge from child develop- 
ment laboratories in guiding the physical, mental, emotional and 
social development of her children. As an employer, she is ex- 
pected to bring the backward and chaotic conditions of domestic 
service in line with modern industrial standards. As the chief 
purchasing agent of her family, she not only has to balance the 
budget and keep it balanced, but she is expected to make use of 
the rapidly increasing knowledge regarding the quality and per- 
formance of the goods she buys. (When you consider that 
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Stuart Chase says 90 per cent of the purchasing is done by 
women, and that college women know no more about standards 
and specifications for buying than non-college women, it is time 
that education for intelligent consumption be included in eco- 
nomics for women.) And finally, as one of the nation’s workers, 
she is challenged to find opportunities for socially valuable uses 
of leisure during the years when the care of a home is a part- 
time job. 

These few samplings give you some better notion perhaps of 
the nature of this study which should give us results suggestive 
for curriculum content or emphases. Naturally a study of this 
sort will take a long time to complete, but we expect to report 
from time to time progress and a summary of current findings. 

Another study under way is a study of the health provisions, 
in determining and maintaining the physical fitness of women 
students, where the honors course plan, the tutorial plan, and 
the comprehensive examination operate. That is to say, this 
study is undertaken to find out just what constitute the physical 
safeguards of health where the pursuit of the so-called intellec- 
tual life operates. 

The third is a study of the personnel activities of women stu- 
dents and their administration. 

These studies, we believe, will give information regarding 
standards, that will have qualitative value. We hope they will 
be comprehensive, meaningful, valid, and more stimulating as 
recommendations to colleges interested in becoming members of 
our Association, and that they will be more desirable in the in- 
terpretation of the changing college. 





‘ (Continued from page 97) 
along without it. This would be to the weakening of our independence. If 
federal support becomes widespread among the colleges, the Government 
would have every right to require an accounting and almost before we are 
aware of it we would be brought under federal supervision and control. I 
hope the Bill will not pass and that some other way will be found to assist 
the colleges in need. 





We do not expect to make any plea for federal funds; I can only say that 
I am entirely willing to be quoted as feeling that if the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to aid state-supported institutions, I see every reason why 
they should render all financial aid possible to privately endowed ones. 








CHANCELLOR THROOP’S WELCOME 


GEORGE R. THROOP 
CHANCELLOR OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


IS is the twentieth annual meeting of the Association of 

American Colleges and the first time, I believe, that it has 
ventured so far to the West, or at any rate gathered the courage 
to deliver itself to the charge of the City of St. Louis. It is, in 
a way, to us St. Louisans a curious phenomenon that to so many 
people of this country, including even geographers and civil 
engineers, the distance from New York to St. Louis seems far 
greater than the space from St. Louis to New York. 

In the case of this Association it cannot be claimed that the 
Middle West does not produce a very large quota of its member- 
ship and you are doubtless aware that on far-flung prairies the 
small red schoolhouse, atop the hill, has often, very often, given 
way, wherever it really existed, to the more pretentious academic 
halls of the four-year liberal colleges. 

In Missouri itself their name is hardly legion, and we can not 
rival in prolifieness Ohio or Pennsylvania or even our neighbor 
Illinois, but we are proud of the history that these institutions 
have made and the brilliant, irreplaceable part they have played 
and still perform in the development of this great State. With 
the exception of Washington University and the University of 
Missouri, they are, I am sure, without exception of denomina- 
tional origin,—and how many of our larger and smaller col- 
leges and universities are not so founded? 

I speak of the colleges and universities of Missouri and St. 
Louis because I know that they desire to join with me in bidding 
you welcome to the City and the State, and also to support me in 
assuring you of the sincerity of the welcome that St. Louis ex- 
tends. To those of you accustomed to the perils and hazards 
of larger and more glamorous places, Chicago, or Philadelphia, 
or even New York, we beg to claim that our less law-abiding 
product, though perhaps at times known for its behavior in other 


cities, while under the watchful eyes of our own guardians of.-- 


the peace maintains a soberer step. Here then you may wander 
as you list. No college president or even professor has been 
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known to be kidnapped in our midst—of this the reason you may 
of course interpret as you will. The beauty of our place you will 
surely see, if it is not obscured by Illinois (naturally not Mis- 
souri) smoke. Our schools, our colleges and universities we 
request that you visit at some time within your stay. If you do 
not see what you want, you may at any rate ask. The atmos- 
phere here is Southern—and generous and so—who knows? 

The present college president, like a patient after his opera- 
tion, may find sympathetic listeners wherever he turns, for we 
are all now, if not tarred with the same stick, certainly burned 
with the same fire. Yet the years of the depression have at least 
done much for desirable interchange of educational thought, 
reconstruction of administration and instruction, and a closer 
analysis of our function and purpose. The theme of the meet- 
ing, ‘‘The Search for Values,’’ has never been so markedly with 
us or received such careful scrutiny and consideration. Let us 
hope we may keep what we have possibly gained and recover any 
ground we have lost. But—you will certainly find this fully dis- 
cussed at this meeting, and I shall close with the sincere wish 
that your gathering together may be profitable, your stay enjoy- 
able, and your pleasure in our city unalloyed. 


REMARKS OF THE OUTGOING AND 
INCOMING PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT E. D. SOPER: I should like, if you will per- 
mit, to say a few words about the Association of American Col- 
leges, after having been connected officially with the Association 
for the past year. 

This Association is the one inclusive association of liberal arts 
colleges in the United States. I was surprised to find how inclu- 
sive the Association is as I made a list this morning of the kinds 
of colleges which are included in its membership. There are 
large colleges and small ones, and those in between, and the Asso- 
ciation represents one size as much as another. There are those 
which are state controlled, and there are those which are inde- 
pendent of state control. There are those which are denomina- 
tional, attached more or less closely to Christian denominations, 
and those which are not so related. There are colleges for men, 
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colleges for women, and coeducational institutions. There are 
those which are connected with universities as schools in these 
universities, and there are those which are entirely separate, that 
is, those which have but one school, the colleges. There are quite 
a number of institutions in our list which have the name univer- 
sity but are really colleges and do not attempt to do graduate 
work and which do not have professional schools connected with 
them. Our membership includes colleges for white people and 
colleges for Negroes. And it includes colleges East, West, North, 
and South. 

It would sureiy seem from this gathering in St. Louis that there 
is ample evidence of the need of such an organization as the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. Probably every college here be- 
longs to some other organization—denominational organizations, 
state organizations, organizations of women’s colleges, and others 
which might be mentioned. We are all likewise connected with 
accrediting organizations such as the North Central and the 
Southern. But the Association of American Colleges is the only 
organization which includes them all. 

What is our purpose? What I am about to say is entirely on 
my own responsibility. I have been trying to think the matter 
through during this meeting. This Association is the exponent 
of the American college idea and it must promote this idea that 
the American college as a unique institution may continue. 
There is nothing just like it anywhere else in the world. One of 
its distinctive characteristics was brought out in a survey made 
at Dartmouth College a number of years ago. That report 
stated that our American liberal arts colleges were unique in 
that our students come to us as boys and girls and leave us as 
men and women. The transition is made during these impor- 
tant four years. Our task is far more than an intellectual one. 
It has to do with the development of these boys and girls into 
the right kind of men and women. It is this task which, among 
other things, makes the American college what it is. I feel alto- 
gether sure that a large part of the American public, which is 
our constituency, do not realize what the college really is, and 
this Association must devote itself more thoroughly to the educa- 
tion of our people to realize that there is an institution in the 
country which is devoted to the accomplishment of just the kind 
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of thing which most of the men and women in America sincerely 
desire for their children. 

Another purpose of this Association has been and must con- 
tinue to be that of research. I think of such kinds of research 
as that concerning the place of music in the college of liberal 
arts, a report on which will be forthcoming within a few months. 
There is also the research in fine arts which is now being brought 
toa conelusion. I should like to predict that institutions which 
do not feel the great value of this kind of work will be falling 
behind. We must take more seriously the bringing of music and 
fine arts into the curriculum in such an effective way that our 
graduates shall have an appreciation of beauty in music and in 
art which most of our people do not have today. 

Again it seems to me that there is a service which may be ren- 
dered to individual institutions by the Association. It can be 
rendered partly through the annual meeting, which is valuable 
not only because of the papers which are presented but also be- 
cause of the opportunity it gives men and women from widely 
scattered parts of the country to sit down and exchange ideas 
and compare notes and come to conclusions about their own prob- 
lems which otherwise could not be done. This it seems to me 
ought to be reckoned as an important service. This meeting it- 
self has shown me how valuable this is as I have talked to men 
and women who are spending these days eager for what will help 
them in the work of their own institutions. 

Regional conferences must if anything become a more impor- 
tant part of the work of the Association. This last year one of 
these conferences was held in Dallas, Texas. There were sixty 
or seventy delegates present. It brought that region very closely 
into touch with the American college world, and seemed to be 
deeply appreciated by all those who were present. A similar 
conference was held the year before in the Pacific Northwest, the 
results of which are still felt by those who were in attendance. 
There are parts of the United States which need this service. It 
is difficult, when the annual meeting is held at some distant 
place, for many of the colleges in distant regions to be repre- 
sented. This is the opportunity of the Association to go to them 
and I believe it is highly important that this policy be continued. 
Closely connected with this form of service is that which can be 
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rendered by the secretaries and the officers of the Association as 
they visit colleges and help in the solving of the problems which 
are immediately facing them. 

With all that we may say concerning the past the time has now 
come, I feel sure, in the history of this Association when after 
twenty years of very remarkable development it is necessary to 
re-state the program and to enlarge the scope of its activities. 
The Executive Committee felt this during the last year and I 
am sure that the Committee which was elected this morning will 
feel out the temper of our colleges and seek to meet the need even 
more fully than has been possible in the years that have gone by. 
This does not necessarily mean increasing the number of secre- 
taries but it does mean the enlarging and the deepening of the 
conception of what we have to do and the enlisting of more quali- 
fied presidents and deans in helping institutions at points at 
which they themselves are particularly interested and competent. 

Change is in the air. We have heard of it from various sources 
this morning. I am thinking at this moment of the North Cen- 
tral Association whose whole method of accrediting institutions 
is undergoing drastic change. But it is not only the North Cen- 
tral Association but others from whom we have heard this morn- 
ing which feel that the quality of work done in our colleges must 
be improved so that we shall send our graduates out better pre- 
pared for the tasks which the young American faces as he goes 
out into the world today. 

The Association of American Colleges is the clearing house for 
all of these tendencies and movements in the college world. I 
believe it is the only clearing house which can be found in ex- 
istence at the present time and so we ought to devote ourselves 
to it as an organization more earnestly than ever. Sometimes 
we hear of an institution here or an institution there which feels 
that it is not being given quite the attention which it should 
have. I am certain that the officers of the Association have been 
trying very conscientiously to meet every need, but when one 
looks over the list of the kinds of institutions which are members 
of our Association one realizes how difficult it is to do everything 
that should be done. Every institution has the same right as 
any other and the task which is before us is so to plan our work 
that all may receive the kind of assistance which is needed in 
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order that they may realize the helpfulness of the Association in 
the accomplishments of their own task. 

Every feature of the program of the liberal arts college is the 
concern of the Association and we must so define our task that 
it shall accomplish its purpose in the best possible manner. The 
prospects of the Association are bright when we consider how 
great the success of the past few years has been. I do not know 
how it would be possible for any person who has been in touch 
with this organization for even a short time to come to any other 
conclusion but that Dr. Kelly has had more to do with it than 
any other single person or agency. 

I have one other word tosay. We have had a very good year 
together, Dr. Kelly and I. I have found him preeminently fair, 
deeply interested in every problem that is brought to him. I am 
glad you have given applause to this statement. That is very 
gooc but I suggest one other thing, that you write to him once 
in a while not merely with problems but to express your appre- 
ciation of what he has done. This Association is what it is 
largely because of Dr. Kelly and what Dr. Kelly has done. 

Now I am going to turn over the duties of this office to my 
successor. He does not want to take charge today. He will take 
charge in a few moments of the first Executive Committee meet- 
ing. But I wonder if he has some word of ripe wisdom at this 
time to give us, just before we close. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS: Mr. President 
and Members of the Association: I feel highly honored in having 
been chosen in some slight way to contribute leadership to the 
Association during the coming year, but there can be no feeling 
of elation in a situation of this kind. It is perfectly clear, I 
think, to all of us, that the next four or five years are to be very 
eritical years in American education, and particularly in that 
branch of education, the unit of which we call the liberal arts 
college. | 

It seems to me, as has been suggested by President Soper, that 
we must change our front, we must redefine the policy of an 
Association just as we do the policy of an individual college from 
time to time. It is my hope that we may this year so define the 
work of the Association of American Colleges that we may be of 
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the very highest service to the entire group and to each individ- 
ual college. 

I am confident that the American liberal arts college, which 
is in a critical situation today, is coming out stronger and better, 
if each of us with the other will march forward with confidence 
and with cooperation and with faith in the ultimate strength of 
the type of education which we represent, and I merely pledge 
to you this morning that as far as I am able in the leadership of 
the Association this year we will contribute of our strength and 
of our intellect and most of all of our faith to the problems of 
each individual college and the great problem of making this 
Association stronger and more useful to those who are connected 
with it as the year goes on. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


DR. F. W. SHIPLEY (Washington University): I should 
like to inject a question, and that is this: Whether or not the 
American Association of University Professors has all the 
machinery for handling this, and whether this particular com- 
mission is needed. I suppose that was discussed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


PRESIDENT SOPER: I will ask the Secretary to make a 
statement on that point. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KELLY: In making that state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, I would review a little history. The pres- 
ent formula in terms of which the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is operating was formulated by the Commis- 
sion on Academie Freedom and Tenure of the Association of 
American Colleges. The Association of American Colleges 
worked for about three years upon that formulation. After it 
was formulated it was approved in general terms by this Asso- 
ciation. 

Of course, this Association is not a legislative body, and the 
fact that the Association approved this in principle did not mean 
that it had any binding force upon any member of the Associa- 
tion. It considered it a good thing and passed it along leaving it 
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to each member institution to decide for itself whether or not 
it would approve and apply it. Later, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors approved the same document as did 
certain other organizations. 

It is well known to all the members of this Association that 
the effort to put this formula into effect has been for a good 
many years in the hands of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the entire attitude of the Association of 
American Colleges has been ‘‘hands-off.’’ 

There are two parts to this resolution. One has to do with 
the dismissal of college presidents. We do not understand that 
the American Association of University Professors is particularly 
interested in the tenure of college presidents. It has been felt, 
in the light of existing conditions particularly brought on by our 
financial difficulties, when, in the nature of the case, institutions 
feel that they must reduce their faculties, since they do not have 
the funds for carrying on their work, that it is utterly impos- 
sible to keep everything going up to the standard, and that it 
might be some contribution to the total situation if the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges should revive its commission and 
should be brought into consultation, possibly, by the American 
Association of University Professors, when some questions come 
under discussion. 

There is no thought whatsoever in this resolution that this 
commission will be given carte blanche power to go ahead and 
do unything it wants to do, to make investigations, or anything 
of that sort. The idea is simply that a commission which we 
had here for many years might now be revived as a precaution. 
If cases do come up which seem to interest them they might con- 
sider them, chiefly from the standpoint of the general policies 
involved. They would not be given plenary power, and it would 
be assumed that if any action were taken by them it would be 
done with the knowledge and consent of the Association.. There 
is no thought whatsoever of opening warfare with the American 
Association of University Professors, with which we have had 
fine relationships officially for many years, but it is believed as 
a precautionary measure and as a possible help to that group it 
might be well for us to revive a piece of machinery which we 
used to have but have not had for some years. 














GREETINGS FROM VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


WALTER T. BROWN 
PRINCIPAL OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


T is a very gracious act on the part of your President and your 
Executive Officer, to introduce the one foreigner in your 

midst. At the same time I confess I never feel a stranger on 
this side of the line. I spent three years in postgraduate work 
here, and have taught for five years in two of your institutions, 
and the friendships I formed and the relations I had were alto- 
gether so happy that I always feel at home. In fact, when I 
went back to Toronto two years ago I was asked to speak to a 
certain gathering on the American attitude on a certain problem, 
and I made such a good presentation of the case that, after the 
meeting, one Englishman said I had become a rabid American, 
and there were a number of Americans present who had been 
living in Toronto for a number of years who felt that at last 
they had found a friend. 

Now as I come to your Association I realize that you have cer- 
tain problems here which belong solely to this side of the line. 
Problems which are concerned with your N.R.A. in education, 
many of your problems concerned with athletics, with admissions, 
and even examinations, are peculiarly yours. If you were to 
come across to the north you would find that we also have our 
problems, and you could view them as I view yours, in a rela- 
tively objective fashion with a certain interested disinterested- 
ness. On the other hand, there are a vast group of issues of a 
different character. When you deal with the place of the indi- 
vidual, or of the state, or of the church, in education, when you 
discuss the aims of education, whether utilitarian or humanistic, 
or whether education should be concerned with the philosophy of 
life, and, if it is so concerned, should the university be concerned 
in working that philosophy of life into character; when you dis- 
cuss the place that the development of the analytical mind or the 
appreciative mind has in the aim of education; when you raise 
the problem of the humanities or the sciences; or when you raise 
the question as to whether education should be concerned with 
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the heritage of the race, or with the future adjustments of the 
individual to society, you deal with questions which know no 
national limits. You deal with questions with which educators 
have dealt since the beginning of time. And I imagine also that 
you come to the conciusion which is well symbolized in the words 
of Holy Writ, that ‘‘he who entereth in by the north door shall 
leave by the south, and he who entereth in by the south door 
shall leave by the north, and no man shall enter and leave by the 
same door.’’ That is to say that if you begin with the study of 
the humanities you will never be content until you have traveled 
the field of education and can find some value in the sciences, 
and if you begin with the sciences you will find it necessary to 
return to the humanities. 

When we face problems of this kind, and realize that the spe- 
cific character of our institution is due to the particular synthesis 
we make, and also realize that time will judge our synthesis, and 
recognize that, as St. Augustine said 1500 years ago, the judg- 
ment of time is without bias, we see the value of dropping our 
administrative duties, and coming together to think afresh these 
fundamental problems of education. For that reason I am 
happy to be with you, to take part in the discussions and to en- 
joy the fellowships of this gathering. I sincerely thank you for 
the courtesy you have extended to me. 





































MINUTES OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
JANUARY 18-19, 1934 


HOTEL JEFFERSON, St. Louis, MISSOURI 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 


First Session 
HE Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges was called to order by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, President Edmund D. Soper of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Jefferson, on Thursday 
morning, January 18, at ten o’clock. 

Chancellor George R. Throop of Washington University de- 
livered an address of welcome on behalf of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the trans-Mississippi region. 

The President of the Association announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 


Committee on Nominations: President Ernest H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin College, chairman; President Lucia R. Briggs of 
Milwaukee-Downer College; Dean William Cunningham of 
Notre Dame University; President Theodore H. Jack of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and President Edwin 
B. Dean of Doane College. 


Committee on Resolutions: President John S. Nollen of 
Grinnell College, chairman; President John L. Seaton of 
Albion College; Sister Antonia of the College of St. 
Catherine; President A. A. Shaw of Denison University, 
and Chancellor C. W. Flint of Syracuse University. 


The annual report of the Treasurer was presented by the 
Treasurer of the Association, Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball of 
New York University. He also submitted the following recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Budget for 1934: 


TENTATIVE BupGET, 1934 








Income 
Membership Dues (on the basis of 400 members at $50)... $20,000 
ONION NNO cscs cesessansnais secu scessscsipohecesypsseuaca tresses comsecctione 1,800 
Miscellaneous 500 








Total Income $22,300 
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Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 300 
Regional Conferences 300 
Dues, American Council on Education 100 
BULLETIN Expense 2,500 
Executive Committee Expense 600 
Permanent Commission’s Expense 600 
Bank Fee, ete. 500 
Headquarters Office 16,000 
Contingent Fund 200 
Total Disbursements $21,100 
Income $22,300 
Disbursements 21,100 
Balance $ 1,200 


On motion of President E. E. Rall of North Central College, 


it was 





Voted, That it is the sense of this meeting that the regular 
subscription to Christian Education be continued as a per- 
quisite of membership. 


Voted, That the annual report of the Treasurer be ac- 
cepted and placed on file; and it was further 


Voted, That the recommendations of the Committee on 
Budget for 1934 be accepted, subject to any modifications 
which the new Executive Committee may find it necessary 
to make. 


The annual report of the Executive Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was presented by the Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Executive Committee and 
the Executive Secretary be accepted and placed on file; and 
it was further 


Voted, That the following colleges, recommended by the 
Executive Committee, be admitted to membership in the 
Association of American Colleges: 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 
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Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 

Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio 

College of Liberal Arts for Women, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina 

Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Texas 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia 


The report of the Commission on College Athletics, as sub- 
mitted by the chairman of that Commission, President Thomas 
S. Gates of the University of Pennsylvania, was presented by 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Commission on College 
Athletics be accepted and placed on file. 


The report of the Commission on the Cost of College Educa- 
tion was presented by the chairman of that Commission, Auditor 
T. L. Hungate of Columbia University. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Commission on the Cost of 
College Education be accepted and placed on file. 


President E. E. Rall of North Central College presented a 
report of the achevements of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. It was 


Voted, That the report of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education be 
accepted and placed on file. 


The report of the Commission on Educational Surveys was 
presented by the chairman of that Commission, President David 
A. Robertson of Goucher College. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Commission on Educational 

Surveys be accepted and placed on file. 

The report of the Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, 
as submitted by the chairman of that Commission, Treasurer F. 
L. Jackson of Davidson College, was presented by the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly. It was 
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Voted, That the report of the Commission on Permanent 
and Trust Funds be accepted and placed on file. 


A report of progress was presented by the chairman of the 
Committee Sponsoring the College Music Study, President 
Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Committee Sponsoring the 
College Music Study be accepted and placed on file. 


The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty o’clock. 


Second Session 


The second session of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges was called to order by the 
President of the Association in the Gold Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson on Thursday, January 18, at two ten o’clock. 

President George W. Nash of Yankton College presented the 
following resolution : 


Since many young men and women qualified to enroll in 
our colleges and universities have not been able to do so 
through lack of funds, and since it is evident that many stu- 
dents now enrolled will have to drop out at the end of this 
semester, thereby increasing the number of unemployed, 

We therefore petition the United States Government 
through the CWA, CWS, or other appropriate funds to pro- 
vide financial aid for college and university students in tax- 
supported and privately-endowed colleges and universities 
(chartered not for profit) through the agency of the insti- 
tutions themselves ; 

We further petition the United States Government 
through the RFC or some other agency 


(1) to lend money directly to the colleges and universi- 
ties on secured or endorsed student notes given in 
payment for tuition and other regular fees; 


(2) to lend money directly to the colleges and universi- 
ties for the purpose of refinancing existing obligations 
at a low rate of interest, similar to the plan under 
which such loans are granted to tax-supported in- 
stitutions; and 

(3) to lend money to colleges and universities, at a low 
rate of interest, to carry through to completion build- 
ing projects which had been projected and announced 
at least three years ago. 
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A motion by President J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix College that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on Resolutions was 
lost. Whereupon, it was 


Voted, That the resolution presented by President Nash 
be adopted and be embodied in a telegram to the President 
of the United States. 


President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University presented the 
following recommendation which was adopted: 


We recommend to the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges that a representative of this 
Association, a college president, shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee to promote the adoption of the relief 
program embodied in the telegram as of date to President 
Roosevelt, by securing administrative and legislative action, 
and that the actual expense (not salary) of this representa- 
tive and such persons as he may summon to his aid be paid 
by the treasurer of the Association of American Colleges. 


The report of the Committee on Classification of Institutions 
of Higher Education, as submitted by the chairman of that Com- 
mittee, President Raymond Walters of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, was read by Dean Howard D. Roelofs of the University 
of Cincinnati. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Commission on Classifica- 
tion of Institutions of Higher Education be accepted and 
placed on file. 


The Executive Secretary presented the following supplemen- 
tary recommendations of the Executive Committee, whereupon 
it was 


Voted, That the following colleges, recommended by the 
Executive Committee, be admitted to membership in the 
Association of American Colleges: 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 
MeMurry College, Abilene, Texas 

Voted, That in view of certain recent dismissals of college 
presidents and professors, the Association’s Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure be reestablished, 
as recommended by the Executive Committee.* 


* See page 138. 
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Under the general theme, ‘‘The Search for Values,’’ Presi- 
dent Homer P. Rainey of Bucknell University presented a paper 
on ‘‘The Search for Values through Expression’’ and Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching presented one on ‘‘Testing for Values in Edu- 
eation.”’ 

The meeting adjourned at four forty-five o’clock. 


Third Session 

The annual dinner of the Association of American Colleges 
was held in the Gold Room of the Hotel Jefferson, Thursday 
evening, January 18, at seven o’clock, with the President of the 
Association presiding. 

Dean Albert C. Fox of John Carroll University pronounced 
the invocation. 

Continuing the general theme, ‘‘The Search for Values,’’ 
President Soper, in his presidential address, discussed ‘‘The 
Search through Character Development,’’ and Dr. John A. Lapp, 
of Chicago, Chairman of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board, Di- 
vision II, discussed ‘‘The Search through Social Work.’’ 

Principal Walter T. Brown of Victoria University was pre- 
sented and spoke briefly on problems of higher education common 
to Canada and the United States. 

The meeting adjourned at ten o’clock. 


Fripay, JANUARY 19 


Fourth Session 

The fourth session of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges was called to order by the 
President of the Association in the Crystal Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson on Friday morning, January 19, at nine fifty o’clock. 

On behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, President John S. 
Nollen of Grinnell College announced that that Committee had 
no resolutions to present. 

The Committee on Nominations, through its chairman, Presi- 
dent Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, placed before the 
Association the nominations of officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the permanent commissions and spe- 
cial committees. It was 
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Voted, That the report of the Committee on Nominations 
be accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the Association accordingly. 


The Secretary having cast that vote, the following officers and 
members of the Executive Committee and of the standing com- 
missions and committees of the Association were declared elected 
for the year ending in January, 1935: 


President: President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 
Vice-President: President David A. Robertson, Goucher College 
Treasurer: Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 


Additional Members of the Executive Committee: 


Sister Antonia, College of St. Catherine 

Dean C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure: 


President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University, Chairman 
Chancellor 8. P. Capen, University of Buffalo 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President R. A. Kent, University of Louisville 

President E. D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts: 


President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman 
President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation 
President John Erskine, Juilliard School of Music 

Mr. J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

Sister Antonia, College of St. Catherine 


Commission on College Athletics: 
President Thomas S. Gates, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 
President W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College 
President John 8S. Nollen, Grinnell College 
President J. M. Newcomb, University of Virginia 


Commission on the Cost of College Education: 

Auditor T. L. Hungate, Teachers College, Columbia University, Chair- 
man 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

Controller G. C. Wintringer, Princeton University 

Controller Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois 

Auditor N. C. Plimpton, The University of Chicago 

Secretary Alex. H. Sands, Jr., The Duke Endowment 

Auditor A. H. Burnett, General Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, United States of America 


Commission on Educational Surveys: 

President David A. Robertson, Goucher College, Chairman 

Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

Executive Secretary M. C. Huntley, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
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Professor Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago 
Professor Walter C. Eells, Stanford University 


Commission on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers: 


President Albert Britt, Knox College, Chairman 
President J. R. Angell, Yale University 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 
President H. P. Rainey, Bucknell University 

President L. W. Boe, St. Olaf College 

Sister M. Ethelbert, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 


President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Chairman 
Dean C. S. Boucher, The University of Chicago 

Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo 

President C. D. Gray, Bates College 

President Katharine Blunt, Connecticut College 

Professor Edward S. Jones, University of Buffalo 


Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds: 


Treasurer F. L. Jackson, Davidson College, Chairman 

Dr. A. W. Anthony, Trustee, Bates College 

President Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College 

Assistant Treasurer, Raymond L. Thompson, University of Rochester 
Assistant to President, W. F. Bohn, Oberlin College 


Committee Sponsoring the College Music Study: 


President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Chairman 

Dean H. L. Butler, Syracuse University 

Professor G. S. Dickinson, Vassar College 

Dr. John Erskine, Juilliard School of Music 

Director Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, The University of 
Rochester 

Professor Walter E. Hartley, Occidental College 

Dean Ernest Hutcheson, Juilliard Graduate School 

Dr. W. S. Learned, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 

Professor Douglas Moore, Columbia University 

Professor James B. Munn, Harvard University 

President G. Bromley Oxnam, DePauw University 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor, United States Steel Corporation 

Secretary Burnet C. Tuthill, National Association of Schools of Music 

Professor Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University 

Professor Karl Young, Yale University 

President F. C. Ferry, Hamilton College, ex-officio 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, ex-officio 

Mr. Archie M. Palmer, e2-officio 


Representatives on the American Council on Education: 


Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo (one year) 
President B. F. Finney, University of the South (two years) 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College (three years) 


Representatives on Joint Committee for Conference with Representatives of 





the Council of Church Boards of Education: 
President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College 
Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University. 
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Representatives on National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education: 


President E. E. Rall, North Central College 

Assistant Secretary and Comptroller J. C. Christensen, University of 
Michigan 

President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College 

Professor F. W. Reeves, University of Chicago 

Business Manager R. J. Watts, Lawrence College 

Controller G. C. Wintringer, Princeton University 


Representative on National Research Council: 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, University of Chicago 


The President announced that the telegram to President 
Roosevelt, which had been authorized at the second session on 
January 18, had been sent. 

Continuing the general theme, ‘‘ The Search for Values,’’ Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Lawrence College, on behalf of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which he is this year president, and President William Mather 
Lewis of Lafayette College, on behalf of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of which he was last 
year president, told what their respective organizations were 
doing in the search for values. President James R. McCain of 
Agnes Scott College described what the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is doing in this connection; Dr. 
Adam Leroy Jones of Columbia University, what the Association 
of American Universities is doing; President David A. Robertson 
of Goucher College, what Phi Beta Kappa is doing, and Director 
Kathryn McHale of the American Association of University 
Women, what that Association is doing. 

The outgoing president of the Association made a brief closing 
address, and then presented the new president of the Association, 
President William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College, who spoke 
briefly.* It was 


Voted, That the Executive Secretary be instructed to send 
to Dr. Alfred W. Anthony the cordial greetings of the Asso- 
ciation and sincere wishes for his speedy recovery. 


The meeting adjourned sime die at twelve o’clock. 
ArcHiz M. PAuMer, 
Recording Secretary 
* See pages 133-138. 

















ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1935 


Executive Secretary, ROBERT L., KELLY 
Associate Secretary, ARCHIE M. PALMER 


Director, College Music Study, RANDALL THOMPSON 


President, WILLIAM MaTHER LEwiIs, President of Lafayette College 
Vice-President, Davip A. ROBERTSON, President of Goucher College 
Treasurer, LERoy E. KIMBALL, Comptroller of New York University 
SIsTER ANTONIA, President of the College of St. Catherine 

C. 8. BoucHEr, Dean of the University of Chicago 

JAMES R. McCain, President of Agnes Scott College 

EpMuND D. Soper, President of Ohio Wesleyan University 


The Association of American Colleges is not a standardizing agency. 
Election to membership does not involve any kind of academic status except 


that stipulated in the By-Laws of the Association. 


By order of the Asso- 


ciation, in the case of universities the unit of membership is the university 
college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the name of the president 
or the chancellor is given in the column headed Executive Officer. 


INSTITUTION 
ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


O. C. Carmichael 





Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 


Guy E. Snavely 





T. V. Neal 





Howard College, Birmingham .. 
Judson College, Marion 


L. G. Cleverdon 





John J. Druhan 





Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Talladega College, Talladega. 


B. G. Gallagher 





Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery 


W. D. Agnew 





ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


Homer Le Roy Shantz 





ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 


V. C. Kays 








Hendrix College, Conway 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. 


J. H. Reynolds 
James R. Grant 





Wiley Lin Hurie 





College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 


CALIFORNIA 
Claremont Colleges 


James A. Blaisdell 





Pomona College, Claremont 


Charles K. Edmunds 





Scripps College, Claremont 


E. J. Jaqua 








Dominican College, San Rafael 
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Mother M. Raymond 
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College of the Holy Names, Oaklan........00.....cccccccse Sister Mary Austin, Dean 





Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood 
La Verne College, La Verne 


Sister Mary Redempta 


Ellis M. Studebaker 








Loyola University, Los Angeles 
Mills College, Mills College 


Hugh M. Duce 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt 





Mother Margaret Mary 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 


Remsen duBois Bird 





Tully C. Knoles 





College of the Pacific, Stockton 


University of Redlands, Redlands... cscs 


St. Mary’s College, Oakland 


gee Clarence H. Thurber 


Brother V. Jasper 





San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco — 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 


oeneae Mother M. Guerin 


W. I. Lonergan 





University of Southern California, Los Angeles ................ 


Stanford University, Stanford University 


R. B. Von KleinSmid 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 








Whittier College, Whittier... 


COLORADO 


Herbert E. Harris, Acting 


Charles C. Mierow 





Colorado College, Colorado Spring.............. 
University of Denver, Denver 


Fred M. Hunter 





CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 


Sister M. Isabel 





Connecticut College, New London 


Katharine Blunt 





Trinity College, Hartford 


Remsen B. Ogilby 





Wesleyan University, Middletown 


J. L. MeConaughy 





DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark 


..Walter Hullihen 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The American University, Washingtom....0..00..0...ccccccocsoun 


a Joseph M. M. Gray 





The Catholic University of America, Washington 
George Washington University, Washington 


James H. Ryan 
C, H. Marvin 





Coleman Nevils 





Georgetown University, Washington 
Howard University, Washington 


Mordecai W. Johnson 





FLORIDA 
Florida State College, Tallahassee 


Edward Conradi 





John B. Stetson University, Deland... ccccscssneneneene 


Rollins College, Winter Park 


A G. P. Carson, Dean 


Hamilton Holt 





.Ludd M. Spivey 





Southern College, Lakeland 


GEORGIA 


James R. McCain 





Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 


MU et Ca, a asians 


iia Aquila Chamlee 


H. J. Pearce 





Brenau College, Gainesville 
Clark University, Atlanta 


Re M. S. Davage 





Emory University, Emory University 


Harvey W. Cox 





J. L. Beeson 





Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
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Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta 


Jere M. Pound 





S. V. Sanford 





University of Georgia, Athens 
Mercer University, Macon 


Spright Dowell 





Samuel H. Archer 





Morehouse College, Atlanta. 
Paine College, Augusta 


E. C. Peters 





Henry C. Newell 





Piedmont College, Demorest 
Shorter College, Rome 


Paul M. Cousins 





Florence M. Read 





Spelman College, Atlanta 
Wesleyan College, Macon 


Dice R. Anderson 





IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell 


W. J. Boone 





ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Gustav A. Andreen 





Aurora College, Aurora 


Theodore Pierson Stephens 





F. R. Hamilton 





Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Carthage College, Carthage................ 


en I. W. Bingaman, Acting 





C. S. Boucher, Dean 





University of Chicago, Chicago 
DePaul University, Chicago 


Francis V. Corcoran 





Clyde L. Lyon 





Eureka College, Eureka 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Edward C. Jenkins 





Greenville College, Greenville 


Leslie R. Marston 





Illinois College, Jacksonville 


Harold C. Jaquith 





Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington.......... 


ee Harry Wright McPherson 


Jesse H. White 





James Millikin University, Decatur 
Knox College, Galesburg 


Albert Britt 





H. M. Moore 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Samuel K. Wilson 





Clarence P. McClelland 





MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Cameron Harmon 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 


T. H. MeMichael 





E. E. Rall 





North Central College, Naperville 
Northwestern University, Evanston 


Walter Dill Scott 





John Gordon, Acting 





Rockford College, Rockford 
Rosary College, River Forest 


Sister Mary Ruth Devlin 





St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago................... 


Shurtleff College, Alton............. 


Mother M. Sophia Mitchell 


Paul L. Thompson 





James O. Buswell, Jr. 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 
INDIANA 





Butler University, Indianapolis..................... 
DePauw University, Greencastle 


sete James W. Putnam, Acting 


G. Bromley Oxnam 





Earlham College, Richmond 


William C. Dennis 








Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College, Franklin 


Earl E. Harper 
Wm. G. Spencer 





Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Hanover College, Hanover 


I. J. Good 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 


Wm L. Bryan 








Manchester College, North Manchester 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


Otho Winger 
Chas. L. O’Donnell 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 


Donald B. Prentice 





St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


Sister Irma 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, 


IOWA 


Mother Mary Raphael 


John Wesselink 





Central College, Pella 
Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Agatha Farrell 





Harry M. Gage 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College, Dubuque 


Thomas Conry 





Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 





Daniel W. Morehouse 





Drake University, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 


Paul H. Buchholz 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 


John 8. Nollen 





Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


James E. Coons 





Morningside College, Sioux City. 


Robert E. O’Brian 





Clarence W. Greene 





Parsons College, Fairfield 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport 


Martin Cone 





Simpson College, Indianola. 


John L. Hillman 





Wm. Penn College, Oskaloosa 


H. Clark Bedford 





KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin City 


Wallace B. Fleming 





Ernst F. Pihlblad 





Bethany College, Lindsborg 
College of Emporia, Emporia 


John B. Kelly 





Friends University, Wichita 


W. O. Mendenhall 





L. B. Bowers 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
McPherson College, McPherson 


V. F. Schwalm 





Warren P. Behan, Acting 





Ottawa University, Ottawa 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 


Martin Veth 





Southwestern College, Winfield 


Frank E. Mossman 








Sterling College, Sterling 
Washburn College, Topeka 


H. A. Kelsey 
Philip C. King 





W. M. Jardine 





University of Wichita, Wichita. 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore 


L. R. Akers 





Berea College, Berea 


W. J. Hutchins 





Charles J. Turck 





Centre College, Danville. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


F. M. Masters, Acting 





Frank L. MeVey 





University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 


R. A. Kent 





Nazareth College, Louisville 





Mother Mary Catherine Malone 


John Owen Gross 





Union College, Barbourville 


LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. 


Pierce Cline 
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Pierce Butler, Dean 





Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


Geo. W. Bond 





James M. Smith 





Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Loyola University, New Orleans 


John W. Hynes 





Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 


Edwin L. Stephens 





Xavier University, New Orleans.............ccccc000. Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Dean 


Bates College, Lewiston 


Clifton D. Gray 





Bowdoin College, Brunswick 


Kenneth C. M. Sills 





Colby College, Waterville 


Franklin W. Johnson 





Harold 8. Boardman 





University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 
Goucher College, Baltimore. 


David A. Robertson 








Hood College, Frederick 
Loyola College, Baltimore 


Joseph H. Apple 
Henri J. Wiesel 





Morgan College, Baltimore 


John O. Spencer 








Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore... 


Bernard J. Bradley 


— Sister M. Ethelbert 


St. John’s College, Ammapolis........cccsscsssssensessesen Reginald H. Ridgely, Acting 


St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg 


Sister Paula Dunn 





Washington College, Chestertown 


Gilbert W. Mead 





A, N. Ward 





Western Maryland College, Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College, Amherst 


Stanley Ring 





Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


Louis J. Gallagher 





Boston University, Boston 


Daniel L. Marsh 





Wallace W. Atwood 





Clark College, Worcester 
Emmanuel College, Boston 


Sister Julie 





Harvard University, Cambridge 


James B. Conant 





Francis J. Dolan 





Holy Cross College, Worcester 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield 


L. L. Doggett 





Hugh P. Baker 





Massachusetts State College, Amherst 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 


Mary Emma Woolley 





Regis College, Weston 


Sister Genevieve Marie 








Simmons College, Boston 
Tufts College, Tufts College 


Bancroft Beatley 
John A. Cousens 





Ellen F. Pendelton 





Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Wheaton College, Norton 


J. Edgar Park 





Williams College, Williamstown 


Harry A. Garfield 








Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Ralph Earle 


Harlan L. Feeman 





Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion 


John L. Seaton 





Harry Means Crooks 





Alma College, Alma 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek 


Emil Leffler 
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University of Detroit, Detroit A. H. Poetker 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Wilfred Mauck 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Allan Hoben 
Marygrove College, Detroit George Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing Robert S. Shaw 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Edward H. Kraus, Dean 
Olivet College, Olivet nn ..ccesessscsssssseceen Joseph Brewer, Jr. 
OPUS MCI, NG scenes dscns csc ceceassss gunn taenesnatobneinsckctose Frank Cody 

MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis George Sverdrup 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
Concordia College, Moorhead... J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter O. J. Johnson 
XG Ee a J. Ralph Magee 
Macalester College, St. Paul John C, Acheson 
College of St. Benedict, St. Josep. eeccccccecesecsacsssesueeeene Sister Claire, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonia 
St. Olaf College, Northfield. L. W. Boe 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth... ccs Mother M. Agnes Somers 
College of St. Teresa, Wimomar.ccccccccscsscsssscsenesuneesenee Sister Mary A. Molloy 
Cae of Ot. Themes, . Feet TT. James H. Moynihan 

MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson David M. Key 
SMR, MPU, TRI acca cinscscesantas cscs cpressbceeebbbansseesas D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbuz......................... B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University Alfred Hume 

MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette .Robert H. Ruff 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton John Hepler Wood 
Drury Coilege, Springfield T. W. Nadal 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles John L. Roemer 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Mary Gilmore 
University of Missouri, Columbia Walter Williams 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall George H. Mack 
Park College, Parkville F. W. Hawley 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Robert 8. Johnston 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Westminster College, Fulton.......... F. L. McCluer 
William Jewell College, Liberty John F. Herget 

MONTANA 
a a TI sceneries Norbert C. Hoff 








Intermountain Union College, Helena Wendell S. Brooks 
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NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha Patrick J. Mahan 
Doane College, Crete Edwin B. Dean 
Hastings College, Hastings Calvin H. French 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln E. Guy Cutshall 
York College, York J. R. Overmiller 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover Ernest M. Hopkins 
University of New Hampshire, Durham E. M. Lewis 
NEW JERSEY 
Brothers College, Drew University, Madison. ...u...cccccsssssesessee Arlo A. Brown 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother M. Cecelia Scully 


The New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 






































Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station... cco. Sister Marie José, Dean 
Seton Hall College, South Orange i, J. Monaghan 
Upsala College, East Orange Carl G. Erickson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood, Acting 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn William A. Boylan 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo Samuel P. Capen 
Canisius College, Buffalo Rudolph J. Eichhorn 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
Columbia University Nicholas Murray Butler 

Barnard College, New YorK.....:.c:ccccccccscssssneen Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 


Columbia College, New York Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Donald G. Tewksbury, Dean 



































Cornell University, Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Saint Edward 
Elmira College, Elmira Frederick Lent 
Fordham University, New York Aloysius J. Hogan 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 
Hobart College, Geneva Murray Bartlett 
Keuka College, Keuka Park A. H. Norton 
Manhattan College, New York. Brother Patrick 
Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson Mother M. Gerard 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York.............. Sister Josephine Rosaire, Dean 


Nazareth College, Rochester Mother M. Sylvester 
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Drexel Institute, Philadelphia Parke R. Kolbe 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancastev.................... Henry Harbaugh Apple 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford W. W. Comfort 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Anthony J. Flynn 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Charles C. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton William Mather Lewis 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia Brother E. Anselm 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville Clyde A. Lynch 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Charles Russ Richards 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University... Wm. H. Johnson 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College, Erie Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem William N. Schwarze 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem Edwin J. Heath 
Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill.................... Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown John A. W. Haas 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh.......... Mary Helen Marks, Acting 
Pennsylvania State College, State College R. D. Hetzel 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Thomas 8S. Gates 

The College ECON AT LO TORT OTTO Paul H. Musser, Dean 

The College of Liberal Arts for Women................... Merle M. Odgers, Dean 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Ignatius 
ET John P. J. Sullivan 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia... ccccecssssssesssscsesssemeeen Thomas J. Higgins 
St. Thomas College, Scranton Brother D. Edward 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg James A. W. Reeves 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University, Philadelphia Charles E. Beury 
Thiel College, Greenville... L. A. Malmberg, Dean 
Ursinus College, Collegeville George L. Omwake 
Villanova College, Villanova Edward V. Stanford 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington Ralph C. Hutchison 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Ethelbert D. Warfield 

RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University, Providence Clarence A. Barbour 
Providence College, Providence Lorenzo C. McCarthy 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
College of Charleston, Charleston Harrison Randolph 
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Carlyle Campbell 





Coker College, Hartsville 
Columbia College, Columbia 


J. Caldwell Guilds 





Converse College, Spartanburg 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Robert C. Grier 





Erskine College, Due West 
Furman University, Greenville 


Ben E. Geer 





Limestone College, Gaffney 


R. C. Granberry 





Newberry College, Newberry. 


James C. Kinard 





Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Henry N. Snyder 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


Clemens M. Granskou 





Earl A. Roadman 





Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron 


H. A. Hill, Dean 





Yankton College, Yankton 


George W. Nash 





TENNESSEE 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


Alexander Guerry 





Ernest L. Stockton 





Cumberland University, Lebanon 
Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 





Robert Yost, Acting 





King College, Bristol 
Knoxville College, Knoxville 


J. Kelly Giffen 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


S. W. McClelland 








Maryville College, Maryville 
Milligan College, Milligan 


Ralph W. Lloyd 
H. J. Derthick 





University of the South, Sewanee 


B. F. Finney 





Southwestern, Memphis 


Charles E. Diehl 





Tennessee College, Murfreesboro 


Edward L. Atwood 





Charles A. Anderson 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 
Union University, Jackson 


John J. Hurt 





Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


J. H. Kirkland 





TEXAS 
Austin College, Sherman 


E. B. Tucker 





Baylor College for Women, Belton 


John C. Hardy 





Baylor University, Waco 


Pat M. Neff 








Bishop College, Marshall 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Joseph J. Rhoads 
Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Sister M. Columkille 








MeMurry College, Abilene 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio................ 


J. W. Hunt 


aaa H. A. Constantineau 


E. O. Lovett 





Rice Institute, Houston 
St. Edward’s University, Austin 


Hugh O’Donnell 





St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


Alfred H. Rabe 





Simmons University, Abilene. 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 





Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


Charles C. Selecman 








Southwestern University, Georgetown 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


King Vivion 
E. M. Waits 





Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L. H. Hubbard 
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Drexel Institute, Philadelphia Parke R. Kolbe 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancastev.................... Henry Harbaugh Apple 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford W. W. Comfort 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Anthony J. Flynn 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Charles C. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton William Mather Lewis 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia Brother E. Anselm 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville Clyde A. Lynch 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Charles Russ Richards 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University... Wm. H. Johnson 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College, Erie.....cccccscssssssssssssnsse Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem William N. Schwarze 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem Edwin J. Heath 
Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill.................... Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown John A, W. Haas 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh.......... Mary Helen Marks, Acting 
Pennsylvania State College, State College R. D. Hetzel 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... ecccccenmnen Thomas S. Gates 

I sass cas ots st eccsricscntes ances ti erp occas cee Paul H. Musser, Dean 

The College of Liberal Arts for Women................... Merle M. Odgers, Dean 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Ignatius 
St. Francis College, Lorette.....cccccccsesssosssssssssssseesnessesssssuee John P. J. Sullivan 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia Thomas J. Higgins 
St. Thomas College, Scranton Brother D. Edward 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg James A. W. Reeves 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University, Philadelphia Charles E. Beury 
FR NN NNN i csciesesnscsssctmnsisszccicaneccenerslanonecterse L. A. Malmberg, Dean 
Ursinus College, Collegeville George L. Omwake 
Villanova College, Villanova... .Edward V. Stanford 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington Ralph C. Hutchison 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington. Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Ethelbert D. Warfield 

RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University, Providence Clarence A. Barbour 
Providence College, Providence Lorenzo C. McCarthy 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
College of Charleston, Charleston Harrison Randolph 
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Carlyle Campbell 





Columbia College, Columbia. 


J. Caldwell Guilds 





Edward M. Gwathmey 





Converse College, Spartanburg 
Erskine College, Due West. 


Robert C. Grier 





Furman University, Greenville 


Ben E. Geer 








Limestone College, Gaffney. 
Newberry College, Newberry. 


R. C. Granberry 
James C. Kinard 





Henry N. Snyder 





Wofford College, Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clemens M. Granskou 





Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 


Earl A. Roadman 





Huron College, Huron 


H. A. Hill, Dean 








Yankton College, Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


George W. Nash 


Alexander Guerry 





University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
Cumberland University, Lebanon 


Ernest L. Stockton 





Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 





King College, Bristol 


Robert Yost, Acting 





Knoxville College, Knoxville 


J. Kelly Giffen 





S. W. McClelland 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





H. J. Derthick 





Milligan College, Milligan 





University of the South, Sewanee 
Southwestern, Memphis 


B. F. Finney 
Charles E. Diehl 





Edward L. Atwood 





Tennessee College, Murfreesboro 
Tusculum College, Greeneville 


Charles A. Anderson 





John J. Hurt 





Union University, Jackson 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


J. H. Kirkland 





TEXAS 
Austin College, Sherman 


E. B. Tucker 





Baylor College for Women, Belton 


John C. Hardy 





Pat M. Neff 





Baylor University, Waco 
Bishop College, Marshall 


Joseph J. Rhoads 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Sister M. Columkille 





MeMurry College, Abilene 


J. W. Hunt 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio................ 


Rice Institute, Houston 


dseok H. A. Constantineau 


E. O. Lovett 





Hugh O’Donnell 





St. Edward’s University, Austin....... 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


Alfred H. Rabe 





Simmons University, Abilene... 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 





Charles C. Selecman 





Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 


King Vivion 





E. M. Waits 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth » 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L. H. Hubbard 
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Bradford Knapp 





Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth 


Tom W. Brabham 





Trinity University, Waxahachie 


Raymond H. Leach 








Wiley College, Marshall 
UTAH 


M. W. Dogan 


F. 8. Harris 





Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


George Thomas 





VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


Paul D. Moody 





Norwich University, Northfield 


Porter Adams 








University of Vermont, Burlington 


VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. 


Guy W. Bailey 


Paul H. Bowman 





Emory and Henry College, Emory. 


J. N. Hillman 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney. 


J. D. Eggleston 








Hollins College, Hollins 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


Bessie C. Randolph 
J. T. T. Hundley 





L. Wilson Jarman 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


R. E. Blackwell 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg............ 


cela Theodore H. Jack 





University of Richmond, Richmond 
Roanoke College, Salem 


F. W. Boatwright 
Charles J. Smith 





Meta Glass 





Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


John A, Lejeune 





Julian A. Burruss 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 





Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 


John M. Gandy 
William J. Clark 





John L. Newcomb 





University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 





J. A, C. Chandler 





College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 


John J. Keep 





Edward H. Todd 





College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 


S. B. L. Penrose 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Bethany College, Bethany 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 


Joseph A. Serena 
James E, Allen 





Ss. O. Bond 





Salem College, Salem 
West Virginia State College, Institute 


John W. Davis 





West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon............... 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit 


catinanninnnbtiil Roy McCusky 


Irving Maurer 








Carroll College, Waukesha. 


Wm. Arthur Ganfield 
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Lawrence College, Appleton Henry M. Wriston 
Milton College, Milton Jay W. Crofoot 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 

CANADA 

Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario E. W. Wallace 








HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Carnegie Corporation 

General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

John F, Slater Fund 

National Research Council 

Rockefeller Foundation 

Social Science Research Council 

United States Office of Education 

Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 
HE purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of such 
plans as may make more efficient the institutions included in its 
membership. 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association 
of American Colleges.’’ 

Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition of 
a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become members 
of this Association. The general secretaries of church boards 
of education and officials of educational foundations and other 
cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary membership. 

Representation: Every institution recognized as a member of 
this Association shall be entitled to representation in each meet- 
ing of the Association by an accredited representative. Other 
members of the faculty or board of trustees of any institution 
belonging to this Association, the officers of church boards 
cooperating with such an institution and the representatives of 
foundations and other cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of representatives except the right to vote. 
Each institution recognized as a member of the Association shall 
be entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 

Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be charged with 
the duties usually connected with their respective offices. The 
Secretary shall be the permanent executive officer of the Associa- 
tion, and shall serve without term until his successor is elected. 
The other officers shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. The Association shall also elect four 
others who, with the four officers named above, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Association. The President of 
the Association shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The election of officers shall be by ballot. 

Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall be held 
in each calendar year. Special meetings may be called by the 
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Executive Committee, provided that four weeks’ notice be given 
each institution connected with the Association. Representa- 
tives of twenty-five members of the Association shall be neces- 
sary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its own 
government not inconsistent with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution. 

Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may 
be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, 
signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They shall then lie 
on the table until the next annual meeting, and shall require for 
their adoption the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
then present. 


By-Laws 


1. In order to be eligible to membership in this Association 
institutions shall require fifteen units for admission to the fresh- 
man class and 120 semester hours, or an equivalent, for gradua- 
tion. 

2. Applications for membership shall be made to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall, after investigation of the standing 
of the institution, recommend to the Association. 

3. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per member. Non- 
payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfeiture 
of membership. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Executive Committee. 

5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall be 
authorized by the Association, or, subject to later approval by 
the Association, by the Executive Committee. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Secretary is authorized to mail three copies of all offi- 
cial bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional subscriptions, either for the institution or 
for any officer or faculty member, may be made at a special rate. 
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8. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two-thirds vote, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusweness and tnter- 


helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 
Adopted as revised January 22, 1932. 


1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond, Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer, Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 


* Deceased 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 
PERSEVERANCE 


S indicative of the interest of Trust Companies in the pro- 
posals made in the annual report read at St. Louis (see 
page 63), we now submit the names of more than 200 such in- 
stitutions which have made inquiry. Those marked with an 
asterisk (*) have adopted the resolution and declaration of trust 
known as The Uniform Trust for Public Uses and are prepared 
to accept testamentary and living trusts thereunder immediately. 
College executives are at liberty to make contacts with any of 
these Trust Companies. Additional names will appear later. 
Some of the comments of our correspondents are significant. 


We would be pleased to cooperate as outlined by you. 
(Pennsylvania) 

Will be glad to be of assistance. (Pennsylvania) 

We can assure you that this Company is interested in 
your work and we would be pleased to do anything we can to 
promote your interest. We would be glad to have you list 
this company in your Association record and can assure you 
that we will be glad to cooperate. (Pennsylvania) 

I assure you that we are interested in this proposition. 
(Virginia) 

We shall be glad to cooperate in any way in your ‘‘Cam- 
paign of Perseverance’’ for the promotion of gifts and en- 
dowments. (Connecticut) 

We are on the lookout for new business and at the same 
time are interested in the development of higher educa- 
tion. (Delaware) 

I believe there is a wonderful possibility along the lines 
you suggest. (Florida) 

We are holding at the present time several wills wherein 
provision is made for endowments and scholarships in dif- 
ferent institutions. (Florida) 

Seeks information ‘‘valuable in working up a mutual co- 
operation with educational institutions.’’ (Georgia) 

We are already cooperating with the officials of universi- 
ties and colleges in this territory and shall be glad to work 
with your organization. (Illinois) 

We are interested in your plans regarding the funds for 
colleges and will gladly work with you to accomplish the de- 
sired results. . . . I will call on you in New York to go more 
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thoroughly into this matter and better understand just what 
we can do to help. (Massachusetts) 

We believe that a campaign such as you are undertaking 
should be beneficial both to the colleges and banks doing 
fiduciary business. (Massachusetts) 

It sounds very interesting and I believe merits real con- 
sideration. We now have public trusts for Y. M. C. A., tem- 
perance, charities, etc., but none for colleges. (Massa- 
chusetts ) 

We have many funds for educational institutions at this 
time. As a matter of fact the writer within the week has 
completed two trusts for the benefit of two colleges in this 
section. (Massachusetts) 

We are already administering a number of large trusts for 
colleges and schools. (Missouri) 

Our institution is interested in administering funds for 
colleges and will be glad to cooperate with your organization 
whenever possible in working out some plan to accomplish 
the purposes suggested. (Missouri) 


California 


Beverley Hills 


Beverley Hills National Bank and Trust Company 


Long Beach 


California First National Bank of Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank 
Union Bank and Trust Company 


Riverside 


Metropolitan Trust Company 


San Francisco 


Bank of America National Trust and Savings Ass’n 


Santa Barbara 


First National Trust and Savings Bank 


Whittier 


Whittier National Trust and Savings Bank 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


Colorado Savings Bank 
First National Bank 


Denver 


American National Bank 
International Trust Company 
United States National Bank 


Greeley 





First National Bank 
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Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport City Trust Company 
Hartford 


First National Bank 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company 
New Britain 
New Britain Trust Company 
New Haven 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
Seymour 
Seymour Trust Company 
Waterbury 
Waterbury National Bank 


Delaware 
Smyrna 
Fruit Growers National Bank and Trust Company 
Wilmington 
Delaware Trust Conpany 
Industrial Trust Company 


Florida 
Jacksonville 
Atlantic National Bank 
*Barnett National Bank 
Florida National Bank 
Orlando 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
Florida Bank 
Tampa 
First National Bank 
Exchange National Bank 
West Palm Beach 
Central Farmers Trust Company 


Georgia 
Columbus 
Columbus Bank and Trust Company 
Macon 


Citizens and Southern National Bank 
First National Bank and Trust Company 


Illinois 
Alton 
Alton Banking and Trust Company 
* Has already adopted The Uniform Trust for Public Uses 
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Aurora 
Merchants National Bank 
Chicago 
Austin State Bank 
City National Bank and Trust Company 
Chicago Title and Trust Company 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
First National Bank 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Pioneer Trust and Savings Bank 
Evanston 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
Galesburg 
First Galesburg National Bank and Trust Company 
Peoria 
Central National Bank and Trust Company 


Quincy 

Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank 
Rockford 

Rockford Trust Company 
Springfield 

*First State Trust and Savings Bank 

Indiana 

Anderson 

Anderson Banking Company 
Fort Wayne 

Lincoln National Bank and Trust Company 
Indianapolis 

Bankers Trust Company 
LaFayette 

Fowler Bank City Trust Company 
South Bend 


*St. Joseph Loan and Trust Company 
*Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
*First Bank and Trust Company 


Iowa 

Cedar Rapids 

Merchants National Bank 
Davenport 

Davenport Bank and Trust Company 
Des Moines 

Central National Bank and Trust Company 
Keokuk 

*Keokuk Trust Company 

Sioux City 
*Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
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Kansas 
Emporia 
Commercial National Bank and Trust Company 
Topeka 


Central Trust Company 

Columbian Title and Trust Company 
Wichita 

First National Bank 


Kentucky 
Lexington 
Security Trust Company 
Louisville 
Kentucky Title Trust Company 
Louisville Trust Company 


Maine 
Lewiston 
*Lewiston Trust Company 
*Manufacturers National Bank 
Maryland 


Baltimore 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Mercantile Trust Company 

Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Cumberland 

Liberty Trust Company 
Westminster 

Farmers and Mechanics National Bank 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro 

First National Bank 
Boston 

National Rockland Bank 

National Shawmut Bank 

*Old Colony Trust Company 

Second National Bank 

State Street Trust Company 
Brockton 

Home National Bank 
Cambridge 

Harvard Trust Company 
Quincy 

Granite Trust Company 


: Springfield 


Springfield Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
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Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
Detroit 
United Savings Bank 
Muskegon 
Hackley-Union National Bank 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minnesota National Bank 
Winona 
First National Bank 
Merchants Bank 
Missouri 


Kansas City 
Commerce Trust Company 
First National Bank 
St. Louis 
Boatmen’s National Bank 
*Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 


New Jersey 

Bloomfield 

Bloomfield Bank and Trust Company 
Bound Brook 

First National Bank 
Elizabeth 

Union County Trust Company 
Hoboken 

First National Bank 
Jersey City 

Trust Company of New Jersey 
Montelair 

Bank of Montelair 

*Montclair Trust Company 

Newark 

Howard Savings Institution 

National State Bank 
Passaic 

Passaic National Bank 
Princeton 

First National Bank 
Ridgewood 

First National Bank and Trust Company 
Rutherford 
Rutherford National Bank 
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Salem 

Salem National Bank and Trust Company 
Trenton 

First Mechanics National Bank 
Westfield 

Westfield Trust Company 

New York 

Albany 

New York State National Bank 
Auburn 

National Bank of Auburn 
Binghamton 

First National Bank 
Buffalo 


Liberty Bank of Buffalo 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
Canandaigua 
Ontario County Trust Company 
Chatham 
State Bank 
Cortland 
National Bank of Cortland 
New York 
*Bank of New York and Trust Company 


(The oldest bank in the United States still preserving its original 
identity. Organized 150 years ago—March 15, 1784) 


Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Company 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
*Commercial National Bank and Trust Company 
Empire Trust Company 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Public National Bank and Trust Company 
Underwriters Trust Company 
Brooklyn Trust Company 
Norwich 
National Bank and Trust Company 
Olean 
First National Bank 
Rochester 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
Security Trust Company 
Union Trust Company 
Rome 
Rome Trust Company 
Silver Creek 
Silver Creek National Bank 
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Virginia 
Charlottesville . 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
National Bank and Trust Company 
Norfolk 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank 
Roanoke 
Colonial American National Bank 
Mountain Trust Bank 
Richmond 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 


Washington 
Seattle 
Seattle Trust Company 
Spokane 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Company 
Washington Trust Company 


West Virginia 
Clarksburg 
Union National Bank 
Wheeling 
First National Bank and Trust Company 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Marshall and Ilsley Bank 
West Bend 
First National Bank 








